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pun YR for the VACATION.—WANTED 
for the month of July, two or three PUPILS either in 

town or at the sea-side; or the charge of one young gentle- 
man during the vac: ation. Advertiser is the son of an English 
Clergyman, has been engaged in private tuition for several 
years, and is reading for his degree. 

Address “'T, C. D.,”” Printer’s office, 3, Keene’s-row, 

Ww alworth, Surrey, 
oO 


MASTERS of SCHOOLS and 
PRIVATE FAMILIES.—A young gentleman, accus- 
tomed to the routine of School business, wishes for an 
ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR CLASSICAL and MATHE- 
MATICAL MASTER, in a position where he will have time to 
pursue his own stndies. He can have the highest testimonials, 
and h»s only left his last situation on account of the principal 
retiring from business. To prevent unnecessary trouble, it is 
stated that a liberal salary will be required. 
Address Rev. Dr BURGESS, Clifton Reynes, Newport Pagnell. 


GEMINARY for YOUNG LADIES, Owlet 

Ash, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland.—Miss ALEXANDER 
(from London). successor to Mrs. H: uy ton and Miss Bradshaw, 
receives a limited number of Young Ladies into her Establish- 
ment. 

Reference kindly permitted to the Rev. N. Papwick, Miln- 
thorne; the Rev. R Go.upnam. Vicarage, Newnham, Herts; 
d. PRIESTLEY, Esq, Albion-terrace. Svdenham-park. Kent, 

: Miss PeEpLey, Green-bank, pg sg th; J. PENNINGTON, 
Bs. * Wimbledon-park, Surrey, 8. W. 
The Term will commence on We dnesd: 7, 


()RIGIN. INAL M. AN 1 SCRIPT BIOGRA- 
PHIES. DIARIES. HISTORIES of PERIODS or 
PLACES, and NARR ATIVE Sof PERSONAL ADVENTURE 
by SEA or LAND—AUTHORS and others having such 
MANUSCRIPTS for PUBLICATION should apply to_ Mr. 
WEASTERTON, Publisher, 20, St. George’s-place, Hyde Park- 
corner. 


August 3. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
F. HOPE 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
@ e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
intrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 


OOKBIN DIN 2. - — - BOOKBINI IDING | 

executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 
GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED,—in every style of su- 
perior finish, by English and Foreign workmer.—JOSEPH 
ZAEMNSDORF, English and Foreign Bookbinder, 30, 
Brydges-street, Covent-ga 1c. 


ret AS. DUFF and CO., PRINTERS and 
LITHOG RAPHERS, 103, CHE APSIDE, 

Execute in the best style, with economy and despatch, every 
descrintion of LETTER-PRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC, and 
COPPER-PLATE PRINTING. 








Estimates promptly forwarded. 
C. PD. and Co., having had many years’ experience, can 
render valuable advice and assistance to Authors. 


| 
OOD ENGRAVING.—MR. GILKS 
respectfully announces that he continues to execute | 
every branch of the Art in the best style, and at most rea- 
sonable charges. Labels, Show-cards, and Trade Catalogues 
DESIGNED and PRINTED. 
London, 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PROPOSED BANQUET 
MONIAL to CHARLES 
Committee : 
His Grace the Duke of New- | The Lord Lindsay 

ca-tle. The Lore John Scott 
His Grace the Duke of Rut- | Col. the Hon. Augustus Liddell 

land. Col. the Hon. James Lindsey, 
Mist Noble the Marquis of 3 F. 

Londonderry The Hon. Wm. Cowner, 
Right Hon the Earl of Carlisle | Right Hon. W. E. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Eglin- M.P. 

toun 
Right Hon. the Earl of Craven 
Right Hon. the Earl of Dun- 


raven 
.“—— Hon. 


and 
KEAN, F.S.A. 


M.P. 

Gladstone, 

Right Hon. Spencer Walpole, 
M.P. 

Sir Walter Minto Farquhar, 
Bart., 

Sir John Duntze, 

Doyle, Bart. 

Col. C liffor’ M.P. 

C. J. Selwyn, Esq.. M.P. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, M P. 

Wm. Vansittart, Esq , M.P. 

Thos. E, Moss, Esq., of Liver- 


the Earl of Nor- Sart. 
sir 
Right Hon. the Earl of Sand- 
wic 
Right Hon. the Earl of Selkirk 
The Viscount Pollington 
The Viscount Exmouth 
The Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. pool 
The Lord Chelsea Thomas Phinn, Esq., Q.C. 
The Lord John Manners, M P. | Walter Skirrow, jun.. "sq. 
The ahove noblemen and Sent!emen, educated Eton, 
nearly all of them contemporary with Mr. Charles K have 
formed themselves into a Committee for the purpose nviting 
their old schoolfellow to a banquet on the occasion of his 
retiring from the management of the Princess’s Theatre, and 
of presenting him witha testimonial to mark their sense of 
his distingui~hed talent. The Committee further considering 
that the right of acknowledging Mr. Kean’s services belongs 
to the nation at large, are anxious that the public should unite 
with them in testifying their admiration for one v ho has so 
jong and so successfully laboured to provide for their intellec- 
tual enjoyment, and who has done so much towards upholding 
the dig sity and high character of the national stage. Sub- 
scriptions for the Kean Testimonial will be received by the 
following bankers: Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, London: 
the Union Bank, Pall-mall; and Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, and 
Co, The public are respectfully informed that the dinner will 
take place at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Wednesday the 
20th of July, at 70°clock. The Earl of Carlisle in the chair. 








Gentlemen wi-hing to be present on the occasion can obtain 
tickets, One Guinea each, at the places undermentioned, 
where subsc riptions for the Kean Testimonial! will also be 
Teceived: Sams's Royal library, 1, St. James’s-street ; Mit- 
chell's Royal library, 33, Old Bond-street; at (h ippell” 8, 
New Bond-street; ‘Cramer and Beale’s 201, Regent-street : 
and Messrs. Keith, Prowse. and Co.’s, Cheapside. All com- 
Munications for the Kean Testimonial to be addressed to the 
Hon. Sec., Thomas Henry Taunton, Esq., at Mr. Sams’s, Roya! 
1 brary, 1, St. James’s-strec’, 


50, | 


YO ARTISTS, SCULPTORS, 

TO BE LET, a large, lofty, newly 

with capital light, 27 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft., and also an ante-room, 

small kitchen, and bed-room “attached, with front and back 
entrances. 

Apply to Mr. 67, 


YOYAL EXCHANGE FINE 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhill —Mr. MORBY begs to state 
that he has opened the at ove Gallery (in connection with his 
Framing Establishment at 63, Bishops street Within) for 
the SALE of GUARAN' TEE D PICTUR and can offer 
Specimens of— 
Bright 
W. Bennett 
O}d Crome 
E. W. Cooke Fripp 
W. Collins W. Hunt 
Geo.Chambers Holland 
Cobbett Hemsley 
Clater Halle W. Oliver 
Duftield D. Hardy S. Percy Wainewright 
Dukes E. Hughes A. Provis 2 B — 
D. W. Deane Hayes T. S. Robins Willian 
Danby A. Johnston _ Rossiter Wood. ac. 
The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, 
is carried on as before, at 63, Bishopsg ite-stree t Within. 


MHE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY. (Incorporated by Special Acts of Parliament, 

whereby the liability of each Shareholder 
the amount individually subscribed for by 
ferential Shares guaranteed 8 per cent. by 
Government on the conditions herein specified Fixed income 
on the cable when in work from the Governments of Great 
Britain and the United States, $4, 0002 per annum, irrespective 
of mercantile and other messages Special advantageous 
traffic arrangements with the entire telegraphic 
America 

600,000/, in guaranteed preferential shares of 5/. 
10s. per share payable on application, and 
per share on allotment. 


and others. 


HULLAH, 3erners-street, Oxford- street. 


Elmore 
W. Etty 
Frith 


Rowbotham 
Shayer, sen. 
G. Smith 

J. Syer 
Soper 

Stark 
Vacher 

W hymper 


Le Jeune 
fuller 


Mutrie 
Mogford 
M‘Kewan 
Niemann 
O'Neill 


him.) 
Her Mai ntera 


per share 
a further sum 0 


Directors : 
Chairman—The Right Hon. James Stuart Wor 
Upper Sheen [louse, Mortlake. 
Chairman—C, M. Lampson, 64, Queen- 
Cheapside, London. 
Samuel Gurney, M.P., 65, Lombard-street, I 
Francis Le Breton, 3, Cro by-square, London 
J. W. Brett, 2, Hanover-square, London. 
W. Brown (Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co.), Liver 
Robert Dalglish, M.P., Glasgow. 
Capt. A. T. Hamilton, 12 Bolton-row, Piccadilly 
George Peabody, 22 Old Broad-street, London. 
John Pender, Mount-street, Manchester 
Honorary Consulting Electrician—Prof. Wm. Thomson, LL 
Consulting Electrician—C. F. Varley, 
Seeretary—George Saward. 
Bankers—The Bank of England. 
Solicitors—Freshfields and Newman. 

Copies of the detailed prospectus, of which the followin 
a summary, may be obtained from the Secretary, at 22, 
Broad-street, E.C. London. 

SUMMARY OF PROSPECTUS. 

1. Liability strictly limited 

2. Total issue, 600.0002. in shares of 57. each. 

3. Guarantee of 8 per cent. per annum 
Government, to commence on the opening of the 
public 

4. After the 8 per cent. is paid to the preference shares, 
and 4 per cent. on the old capital, the preference shares are to 
divide the balance of profit pro rata with the old capital. 

5. Subsidy of 20,0007. per annum frem the British Gover 


Vic street 


ondo1 


D 


is 


cable to the 


} ment. 


TESTI. | 


6. Subsidy of 70,000 dollars, or more than 14, 
from the United States Government. 
7. Asum not exceeding 20 000 
restore the old cable. 

8 Security, under special contemplated policy 


002, per annum, 


of insurance, 


against the entire or partial loss of the new cable during sub- | t 


mersion. 
9. Offers of contractors to make, 
the new cable successfully. 
19 Advantageous agreement 
foundland, and London Teleg 
special facilities for traftic are secu 
_ ms in Americ a and reduc tions of ts we ten ‘rmany ofthem. 
The Directors pledge themselves not to expend money 
- : ‘new cable without first consulting some of. the highest 
scientific and practical authorities in England and America. 
12. 
is insufficient. For particulars see Prospectus. 
By Order, GEORGE SAWARD, Secretary 
22, Old Broad-street, London, July 1859. 

Zankers (who will receive deposits) : 
London—London and Westminster Bank. 
Liverpool—Bank of Liverpool. 
Manchester—Union Bank. 
Glasgow— Union Bank of Scotland. 

Application for Shares in the Preferential 
Atlantic Telegraph Company. 
£5 Shares—8 per cent. guaranteed. 

To the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
Gentlemen,—Having this day paid to the Company’s bankers 
the sum of £ , being 10s. per share upon the shares now 
applied for, [request you to allot me 
the Guaranteed Preferential Capital of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, on the conditions stated in the 
hereby undertake to pay the further 
thereon immediately on allotment, 
when they are 


and lay d 


York, New 


with the New 
} where by 


sraphic any, 


Capital of the 


deposit of 2. per share 


made by the Directors. It being understood 


erected STUDIO, | 


| logue 6d. 


ARTS | 


} Fall, 


Mr. 
| murerett'y 


and Cornices | 


| CLOSED on 
rictly limite 1 te » | 


system in | 


Old 


from the British | 


. to be spent in attempts to | LIFI 
‘ Lv 


ywn, and work {| 


| the telegraphic | 


Return of deposits to subscribers if the capital subscribed | 
| 


shares of 52. each in | 
Prospectus, and I } 2 


and the further calls as and | 


that no further calls are to be made untilthe minimum amount }| 


of 300,0002. has been subscribed for, 


and that the deposit (less | 


the proportion of the expenses thereon, according to the con- | 


ditions of the Prospectus) shall be returned to me in case the 
said amount is not subscribed for. 


Profession or Dese scription 
Date ...... ‘ . 

Reference to.. 

Le 


N.B are reference wil!, in all cases, be required where the 
applic ant is not ashareholder, or already known at the Office 
or to the Directors. 

Applications to 
SAaWARD, 22, 


be 
Old Broad-street, London. 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


} be da Te d note, 


| packet, ¢ 
} envelopes, tugether with illastre at d cat: 


inclosed to the Secretary, Groce | 


Pall-mall. 
jliection of VICTURES by 
ased BRITISH ARTISTS is 
to SIX. Admission ls. Cata- 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


OF THE ANDES. By 
CHURCH (Painter of the “Great 
is being EXHIBITE D DALL Y by Messrs, 
Lithog ep to the Queen, on and after 
JULY 4, ai tl }ERMAN GALLERY, 168, New 

Adinission, One Shilling 


Bond-street. 
Qocte TY of PAINTERS 
Ls COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FIFTH 
BITION is NOW OPEN at their Ge 
(close to the National Gallery), 
tance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


other INSTITUTIONS 5 
‘ARPENTER will be prepared with an 
VOCAL and Prerontal ENTER- 
AUTL MUN and WINTER SEASONS. 
Address 9, St. Ann’s Road, Notting-hill, W. 


aa ’ 
TAL PALACE ART-UN ION. 
SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for year will 
THURSDAY, 2ist July. 
The DRAWING for the PRIZES will take place at : 
Crystal Palac eon the following THURSDAY—viz., the 28h 
, commencing at Two o'clock, when the Re: ort of the 
ci I an t a Starementof Ac will be submitted to the 
who will have free ad ance to the Palace anc 
that day, upon pre ing their subscriptior 
for the year. 
Subscribers are earnestly 


BRITISH INSTITUTION 
The GALLERY with a C 

ANCIENT MASTERS and dece 

OPEN DAILY from TEN 


PPE HEART 
FREDERIC |} 
Niagara "’), 


DAY and SON, 
MONDAY, 


in WATER- 
ANNUAL EXHI- 
uilery, 5, Pall-imall East 
from Nine tilldusk. Admit- 


f, TER: ARY and 

J. E 
NE w 

TAINMENT for the 


YRY 


J om 
/ The this 


ounts 
ers i 
~ on 
eipts 


sent 
nt 


requested t 
the Presentation Works immediately. 


YHE HANDEL FESTIV A L.- 
SCHCELCHER’sS LIFE of HANDEL, in one vol., 
oards 442 pages, published at 12s., reduced price 7s. ( 
John p's complete editon of Messiah, fre 
3 Gratis and post 


only Is. 4d. N.B.- 
n pages ot 20 handbooks for the oratorios, 2% 


» make their 


selectior 


e, price 


Ropert Cocks and ¢ 
Publish: 


., New Burlington-street 
rs to the Queen. 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC STITU- 
& TION. Patron—H.R H. the PRINCE CONSORT 
ENTIRE CHANGE of ENTERTAINMENT. 

Mr. MALONE RAYMOND, the celebrated Llustrator of 
Irish Life a Manners, will deliver his bu ouroUs Lecture 
entitled an “HOUR in IRELAND and OTHE! R LANDs,”’ 
very Eve xcept We days, at u quarter past Bight. 

DISSOLVING VIEW ies in ITALY, FRANCE, 
AUSTRIA, on the RHINE, 

LECTURES on CHE 
SOPHY. 

THE OXY-HYDROGEN MICR 


The St. GEORGE 


MIST! tY and NATURAL PHILO- 
OSCOPE 


Wednesday Ey 


5 CHOIR every ening 


IOYAL 
Last Weeks of 
ry will be revived, . w Nig 

ot “KING HENIeY rHe 
r. Charles Ki i i Queen Kat 
! 1oOCK 


(P FITS 


ANNUAL 
BALANCE 
SOCIETY 


PRINCESS’S 


Mr. 1 


HEATRE 
1S MANAGER, On 
Shakspere’s 
Cardinal 
Mrs. Charles 
nclude with the 


iARLES KE 


nerine, 
Ck. c 


THE C 


(THE LAST 
ACCOUNT, and 
TRANCE 


REPORT, C* tl 
SHEET of the MI AL 
(A.D, 1834), may be aad on & 
, (ato any of 

1d Accounts 
is of the year 


Asst 


e or 


Artillery 
aL, Ac 


tuary 
Me itual Life Assuran 
), King-street, ( 


Pow. ATER GAKDENS in the easiest wily 

4 best Flexible Tube. Brass Hand Branel 

, Garden Engines, Syringes, &¢.—Apyply 
lists to JAME } SHEATH and Co 

Perch a and India Rubber Factory, 


4G 


%) 
for i Hind 
the Patent 


Gutta 5, Old-street- 


| road, E 


N. B. The 
PrURNI PURE 


Buy, How to 


best articles only mauufactured 


.—Where to Buy, What to 
Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 


GUIDES, with all « nplnatl ns, il y 300 engré 


to be had 


post free, of and 8S 
Warehuuses, 91, 


City 

‘ ‘ -TO ul.—(iouds delivered free 
to any part of the kingdom, an d exchan ved if net approved, 
Inspection invited. Note the 151 Walnut or Rosewood 
Drawing suites covered in velve Brussels carpets 


) 


2s. Sid. per yard. 


| ONDON 
4 


impr 


NEWSPAPERS. — The Times, 
64. ; 2 wr Her ud, 
Addi ser, 188.; Globe, 238.+ 
ition. Times (Second Day), 
¢.—JAMES BAR KER, 
stablished Thirty 


essed stump, 28s 
le, Daily Ne 

on the evening of 
All orders must 
ginorton - street, 


' a 4 
plain, 2¢s.; Posé 
0s, OF 
puoll 
be paid in advance 


Bank, | E 


. WUE +0 
PAPER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 
house in the Kingdomn.—Useful cream-laid note, five 
quires for 6d. ; super thick do., five « for Is. ; commercial 
3 supe thie 4 cream envelopes, 6d. per 
, 48. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d. ; straw 
mi, 48 ; for 6d. per ream; black- 
five quires for ls. ; copy books, 12s., 18s , and 2!g 
A really xood steel pelt ls. 3d. pe A sampte 
ntaining upwe rds of fifty speciinens of paper art 
logue, sent (post freg> 
sarriaue paid to the country. 
PAKTRIVGE and COZENS, Manufactarité 
1, Chancery-lane. and 192, Fleet-street, B.C. & 
Established twenty years. 


nires 


iscap, 6s. 


per gross. ross. 


for six stamps) Order~ over 20s 
Copy address 
Stationers, 





THE CRITIC. 


[Jury 9, 1859. 





To be had on applica 


A LIST OF 


Remarkable 


for fineness of condition, peculiar by richness of Illustration or rarity of the Editions. 


Selections from the Stock of L. BOOTH, 


tion, or semt post free, addresses being supplied, 


ESTIMABLE BOOKS 


| Rex 
Honorary President— 


Baron Lionel de Rot 


M.P. 








Honorary 
Right Hon. the Lord Tenterden 
hschild, 


307, Regent-street, London, W. Lord Wm. Lennox 
‘iscount Raynham, M.P. 
r George Armytage, Bart. 
17 ) ‘Ve T Sir William ry taie Bart. 
( (){ () ) \ \ |) () Hk A x) (S Sir Charles Ibbetson, Bart. 
ALN Lt 4 Ia Sir Charles Taylor, Bart. 
Colonel Freestun, M.P. 
SUITABLE FOR RURAL AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, PRIVATE LIBRARIES, &c | Colonel de Bathe 
aii Aa ake aint ‘ Captain J. G. Raymond, R.N. 
of SURPLUS BOOKS for JULY, Captain Shaw Stew R.N. 


BULL’S LIST 


Sent gr 


James R. Anderson, E-q. 
John William Anso n, Esq 
Andrew Arcedeckne, 
Thomas Bacon, Esq 


atis and post-free on application 








BULL'S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. ane ay a i 
Benjamin Barnett, Es 
Willert Be ~~ _Esq. 
LADY MORGAN’S WORKS PUBLISHED BY MR. WESTERTON. py ae ag 


LUXIMA 


RDIN 


This W 


AL 





William Bennett, Esq. 
William R. Beverley, I 














| Alpheus C. Billings, 
T H kK ) tk )PI | E TESS: John Binge, Esq 
John P. Bowring, Esq. 
. John Brady, Esq., M.P. 
OF INDIA, One vol. price 10s. 6d. a L. - Wy a =. 
. » J kt Buckst ) 
s from the pen of its gifted Authoress a few days before her death. 25 cng Memes 


Cabbell. 





f R.S 


F . 
'S CHAIR, = | Stance % 


WISEMAN 


Price 1 


ON ST. PETE 





J. Henry Chute 





st } in 


iblished, 


ENCYCLOP. 














EDIA BRITANNICA. |& 





1arto, cloth, price 2 Volume XVIII. of the 






‘ Q.. 
poper Esq 
Cope 


EDITION ra, 


EIGHTH a ee 

































Esq. 


Hh ware 








Gr 20rce ay wt vad Cnilds. Esq 


and, Esq., 
Theatre Roy ul, Liverpool 
E 


Illustrated by numerous Engravings, and containing, amongst other important Articles, re 
the following eee 
Play! J , by Lord Jeffrey Pottery, and Porcelain, by Charles Tomlinson ES D. Ds —. Theatre 
Pneum: Sir John Robison, late Professor of | Pr , and Probability, by Thomas Galloway, late | “Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
atural ilosophy in the University of Edinburgh Secretary to the Royal Astronomical Society. Horatio Grosvenor Day, Esq. 
Poetry, by George Moir, Advocate ; revised by W. Ed- Presbyterianism, by the Rev. William H. Goold, D.D. Charles Dicker ) 
monstoune Aytoun, Ps ‘oft ssor of Rhetoric and Belles, Prescott, by W illiam Stir) ling, M.P John Douglass, ul 
Lettres in the University of Edinbur Printing, by T. C. Hansard, Barrister-at-Law. Standard The 
by Robert Chris tison, 'M.D., Professor of Materia | Prison Discipline, by John Hill Burton. ren ne : : A. 
Univer of Edinburgh Prussia, by Dr. G von Bunsen William S. Ero - 
es pane, LL.D. Revised Pun; by E. B. Eastwick, Author of the article | Olympic T ei 
| , by Sir John Richar 1s¢ Ns K.B ** Persia.” | Edmund Glover, Esq., Theatre 
li -office, by Edward Edwards, Author of Quakers, by William Howitt, Author of “ Visits to | . Royal, Glasgow 
le ** Libraries kable Places,” &c. | Alex. Thomas Gordon, Esq 
Political Economy, and Precious Metals, by J. R.  Quesr ‘ by J. R. M‘Culloch. es 
M‘Culloch Quinti lianus, by Frederic W. Farrar, Fellow of Trinity Italian Opera iin 
Polynesia, by the Rev. W. Ellis, Author of the articl ( =? ge, ( ambridge | Marshall Hall, sq 
fadag 1 Rabelais, by lheodore Mart Augustus Harris, Esq 
Poor-laws, by George Coode, Barrister-at-law Railw by D. K. C a “Author of “ Mechanical | John Harris, Esq., Theatre 
Pope, by Thomas de Quincey I ering of Railways,”’ &c. &« Royal, Dublin i 
Population, by the Rev. T. R. Malthus, | Professor of | Registration, by James T. Hammack, Superintendent | William Hi arrison, Esq. 
Political Economy, East India College, Hertford General Register Offic Henry Hawkins, Esq., _ 
e 





Edinburgh; ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. a 
: j 
Aug poste is Braham, Esq 
Juty 10, 1859. T. P. Cooke, Esq 
He oh Compton, Esq 


LIST 


WORK OF T 
MUDIES 




















OF THE PRINCIPAL 


William Creswick, Esq. 


HE PRESENT SEASON | item Stinden ea" 


| R. Nelson Lee, Esq. 
| Charles Kean, Esgq., 
Frank Matthews, Esq 
Sir George Armytage 
Honorary Tre 


IN ¢ 


RCULATION AT 


SELECT 





LIBRARY. 


F.S.A. 


. Bart 


asurers—dJ 0 


ah LAT 

AL DRAMATIC COLLEGE: 

incorporated by 
Patroness—lier Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT 
Commander-in-Chiet General 
the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents : 


Royal Charter. 
H.R.H 


H. Collingwood Ibbetson, Es 

G,G. Gilbert Heard, Esq., FS. 4 

Thomas J. Jerwood, i Sq. 

John Johnson, Esq., City of 
London Theatre 

Mons. Jullien 

Charles Kean, Esq. , FSA, 

Royal Princess's Theatre 

Robert Keeley, Esq. 

Thos. Landseer, Esq. 

samuel Lane, Esq., Britannia 
Theatre 

Nelson Lee, Esq., 
don Theatre 

Edward Lloyd, Esq., M.D. 

Benjamin Lumley, Esq., Her 
Majesty's Theatre 

~~ orge Alex. Mac ph Ail, 

Manby, Esq., ¢ > 

Sig zaer Mario 

The xdore Martin, Esq 

Frank Matthews, Esq. 

W. A. Matthews, Esq. 

John Matthew, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Meyrick 

Drinkwater Meadows, Esq 

Hl. A. Merewether, Esq., Q.( 

John Mitchell, Esq 

The Rev. Edward Moore 

J. Newcombe, Esq., Theatr 
Royal, Plymouth 

Samuel Phelps, Esq., Theatre 
Royal, Sadier’s Wells 

James Robinson Planch 

Charles Reade, Esq. 

John Reddish, Esq. 

Sims Reeves, Esq. 

David Roberts, Esq., R.A 

James Robins, Esq. 

Frederick Robson, Esq., Royal 

, Oiyuagic Theatre 

t. Rowe, Esq., M.D 

Robe rt Roxby, Esq. 

Henry Rydon, Esq 

William Raymond Sams, Es 

Charles Selvy, Esq. 

Richard Shepherd, Esq. Roya 
Surrey Theatre 

J — shi rth us 

a bs 











City of Lon- 





5, Esq 











a¥. Gi arde: 1 
L. L. Sotheby, 1. 
Henry Spicer, Esq 
Professor Spoone r, "R.V.C 
rhomas Spinks, Esq., D.( 
James Joseph Stainton, E 
Clarkson Stanfield, Esq 
Barry Sullivan, Esq 
William M. Thackeray, 
William Tite, Esq , M.P. 
John Lf racemy Esq. 
Henry Villebois, E 
Thomas Waring 
Zachariah W atkit 18, esq 
Henry Berrey Webb, Esq 

Queen's Theat e, Dublin 
Benjamin Webster, Esq., New 

Theatre Royal, Adelphi 
The Rev. James White 
Alfred Wigan, Esq 
Barney Williams, E 
William Willott, Esq 








Esq 








Council: 
.—Benjamin Webster, Esq. 
Deputy Master.—Robert Keeley, Esq 


urdens 


1 Robert Bell, Esq. 
Alpheus C. Billings, Esq 
Sir William de Bathe , Bart 
Charles Dickens, Esq. 
The Rev. Edward } 
Theodore Martin, Esq. 
| John Reddish, Esq. 
William Raymond Sams, Es 
James Joseph Stainton, E 
William Willott, Esq. 








hn Baldwin Buckstone, Esa. : 


Thomas John Jerwood, Esq. 































































Honorary Counsel—Henry Alworth Merewsther, Esq.,_Q.( 
. Henry Hawkins, Esq.,Q.C.; Fred. James Furnivall, Esq 
Masson's B \ Cr STi Day Jol RNAL, by Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott. ! Honorary Phusician—George Robert Rowe, M.D. 
SIXTEEN YEARS ST's R sL 4 VAUGHAN's ENGLISH REVOLUTIONS Honorary Consulting Surgeon—G. BorlaseChilds, Esq., F.R.C.8 
PEAKS, PASSES, AND ( RI CTIONS BY SAMUEL ROGERS TRENCH’S GLOSSARY OF WorpDs Honorary Solicitors—Messrs. Robinson, Webster, and Robinsor 
ri DECAD I W Mi DISSERTATIONS AND DIscussiONs.| RAGGED HOMES AND How To MEND THEM. Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand ; Messrs. Robarts 
Wi N Pau M PI »- MACE I Ay A Busk's NAVIES OF THE WORLD. Curtis, and Co., 15, Lombard-street 
__& Wi M ro East.| THE LeEs on BLENDON HALL Secretary—Mr. John William Anson. 
H 3 LECTURES ON ( ¥ OCEOLA, by Captain Mayne Rei Amount already subscribed : 
W iE DO WITH IT THE ROMAN ry ESTION, by About Her Most Gracious Majesty ............s0.ssssesssrsessresesees 0) 0 
W LisTORY OF FRANCI RUSKIN's LECTURES ON ART. Donations ...... 3.116 10 ¢ 
HAM! s Lect RES ON METAI A MoTHER’sS TRIAL.-—VILLAGE BELLES. Annual Subscriptions * 261 0 
ROUND 1 Sora, by Mrs. Gaske AURORA LEIGH. A New Edition. Subscriptions towards Building the Central Hall 220 10 
CARLYLE'S FRIEDR I HE SECO) TRUST FOR TRUST. WOODLEIGH. } Profit on Ball at the St. James's Hall..........cccecce.ee 32 60 
Has = Mr I AMES W I PENINSULA.| CHIEFS OF PARTIES, by D. O. Maddyn. HOUSES AND OTHER DONATIONS. 
K s WAND ARTIST Li Tuscany, by Mabel Crawford LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. Houses or Dwelliags Promised. 
M L ND TIM OF MILTON, Mo s GREAT MEN, by Mrs. Eliis.| A Lapy's Tour RounD MonTE Rosa | Drury Lane Theatrical Fund ...... ; One 
Eu \ S TO MADAGASCA Bi Ss JEWS IN THE EAs STAPLETON'’S CANNING AND HIs TLMEs. Covent Garden Theatrical Fund One 
run 8 N THE Wu Hors WINGFIELD'S DALMA WHAT 15 REVELATION? by F. D. Maurice. | R oyal General Theatrical Fund. One 
MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF CARE MARTIN Al 8S ENGLAND AND HER SOLDIERS; THE Two SIciLiks, by Julia Kavanagh. Dramatic, Equestrian, and Masic cal Sick Fund = One 
P 8 EPISODES OF FRENCH His CANTERBURY SERMONS, by A. P. Stanley.| Taytor’s Logic IN THEOLOGY. | M.L. C., Aus tralian F uad, es Hon. G. C oppin ‘ One 
How s His! f the t » Sta Broughton FrReEeR’s Henry III. OF FRANCE. ! Charles Kean, Esq., F.5 - . One 
Hops s Twi Y 3 INDIA THE ALPS. AGASSIZ ON CLASSIFICATION | Benjamin Webster, Esq. One 
Wi Mi \ AND THI [rs. Oliphant SaLa’s GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. J.J. Stainton, Esq. ...... One 
my. v ¥ JAMES WATT., KAYE’S CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA The Council has also to acknowledge the following offers, 
LETTERS FROM SPA W. C. Bryan M. F. Tupper LADY MORGAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY viz.: Messrs. R. Phillips, 23, Cockspur-street, a clock for the 
But s M rn ) VARIUM HAWKESVIEW, by Holme Lee. centre building; Messrs. James Hartley and Co., Sunderland 
W 0 s I , g GREECE, CONFIDENCES, by the Author of “ Rita. the glass required for the building ; Andrew Ante deckne, 8q., 
Six ¥ yal i Essays Wornum’s Epocus OF PAINTING. a puncheon of rum from his estate in Jamaica; The Rev. 
SANFOI 5 N LECT POWELL'S ORDER OF NATURE. | C, Fawcett, of Kildwicke Vicarage, dramatic oes from the 
I Na s BARON s Liri CHARGES. | SENIOR'S JOURNAL KEPT IN TURKEY. Library of the late John Faweett, E sq., Theatre Royal Covent 
SAND A SsEs. | ( s Essay on § iAK-) NEWMAN'S LECTURES ON UNIVERSITY Garden ; Neville H. Burnard, Esq., a bust of the celebrated 
H. K SPERE : SUBJECTS 7 Samuel Foote, Esq., formerly proprietor of the Theatre Royal 
PHESSAI New \ TEM TRA 3 IN Mr OuR FarM oF Four ACREs. Haymarket, by Bacon, R.A.; The Hopton Wood Stone Com- 
B s MEM OF ST. AUGUSTINE Movue’s Ea CHRISTIAN ORATOE pany, chimney-piece of Derbys! 1ire fossil marble, suitable for 
B s ¢ oF G 2 LY. ESsAY ON TY, by Ss. Mi { ae Ha iL according to a design to be furnished; J. E. Jones, 
) I I Lyn by F. Farrar. | Sq... hi 8 original model of his bust of Charles Kean, Esq., 
A i J NALISM JEP : IN BR ae S.A.: Georg ‘ Esq., Foundry, Whitechapel, bell for 
A ( I . F. Boyes Ca RARCH. A New Edition. Tower of Central Hi l. 
The foundation-stone of the building will be laid early 
: Aucust next; due notice will be given of the date. 
THE PRESEN RATE OF INCREAS EXCEEDS ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM Donations and st riptions will be received by members of 
. ’ | the council; by Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand; Messrs 
Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and valu Zobarts, Curtis, and Co., 15, Lombard-street; by the Joint 
Treasurers, J. B. Buc kstone, ESAs Theatre Royal Hay- 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First-class Country Gui 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


Subscription, Twi 





market, and T. 


Mr. J. W. Anson, 
Dramatic College 
4 . — . — n ‘ga t; and Mr. 
neas and upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required. | g; - cea 





New Oxford-st and Cross-street, Manchester. 


ondon ; 


reet, I 


J. Jerwood, 





, No. 17, Ely-place, “Holborn; 


the Sec retary ’. at the office of the Royal 
Mr. Mitchell, 
Sams, Royé re, 


Royal library, No. 33, Old 
No.1, St. James's- 
se ANSON, Secretary. 


Royal Dramatic College office, x Bedford- street, 
Covent-garden, 


W.c. 
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L. HACHETTE AND CO’S | 
GREAT DICTIONARIES. 
<> —— 
J ICTIONNAIRE DES SCIENCES 
PHILOSOPHIQUES. 6 vols. 8vo. 55 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL D'HISTOIRE 





et de GEOGRAPHIE, Par M. N. BOUILLET. pp. 2, 
21 fr. 

DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES 
SCIENCES. ParM. N. BOUILLET. pp. 1,750. 21 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES 
TEMPORAINS. Par VAPEREAU. pp. 1,802. 25 fr 
DICTIONNAIRE DE L’ECONOMIE 

TIQUE. 2vols. 50 fr. 


CON- 
POLI- 


Just out, price 21 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE LA VIE PRATIQUE 
LA VILLE ET A L A CAMPAGN E.—CONTENANT 
net d Education 
on et d’ Administration. 





4. Dr 1dustrie et de Com: 

I)’ Economie 
6. D' Economie 
7. D’Exere 


nerce, 
Domestique 
Rurale 

orps et de 
French Publisher 
Strand, W.C 


Jeux de Sociéte 
18, King William- 


ises de ¢ 





L. HACHETTE and Co., 
ARTERLY REVIEW. 


street, 
id NEW QU 

No. for uly, price half-a-crown, contains 
etrospect of Literature of the Quarter 


XXX., for J 
—— 8 Question Romai 


East—Chadwick's Life of Defoe—Jephson’s Tour 
Brittany, and other works 

Art Summary. 

Dramatic Summary. 

Music and Musicians. 

Turkey. 

The War 
London 








ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Picead 


YHE ONLY FULL-SIZED EVENING 
PAPER.—The EVENING HERALD, Conservative 
Journal, enlarged to Eight full-sized 
Record of the Current Day’s News 
The EVENING HERALD 
mentary and other Reports with t 
Bankruptcy, Insol vency, Sheriffs’. 


pages, is an ample 








Police Court Correspo1 tents i 

and Malta fors ward full and re l 

gress of the War; and Reporter 

the Home News, Political, Commercial, and Social, down t 





the moment of goi 


ind Evening 
Advertisements should r 
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Class Political, ( 
published every Sat eb. Ei 
our Columns, nenth) ; 
it M r 
ner 
1 on the Conditi 
t Home and Abroad, a Correct Week iy 8 
and tendency of the various M ig A 
Monetary Interests, a Jour ian an 1 Pro- 
rests t 





he grand inter 
welfare of the 


and generally to ac 
affect our 


gress, 


Trade, so the 


our Commerce, and 















Nation ¢ ut large ‘xclusive S« s of Information have 
pened to the Conductors of LEADER; and whilst tl 
thus present to their Re aders ntirely new 

in the Mercantile and Trading Lg nay time 

every means that liberal outl Ci 








and improve the Political and Li I 
uready obtained for this Paper a “hi 
First-class Newspaper 

Office, No. 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 
any neighbouring Newsman 





London.—Order of 





Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1 
( N the LOSS of TEETH; and as now 
restored by the NEW PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-AD- 
HESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES or LIGATI RE! Ss, 
and also without Extracting any Teeth or Roots, Ke any 
ful operation, the result of Twenty vears’ practice, THOM As 
HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist to his Grace the Ke hbishoy 





Canterbury. The invention is of importance to many persons, 
and those interested in it should read this Treatise. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, and all Booksellers; or sent free by 


post by Mr. Howarp, 17, George-street, Hanover-square 
“ A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by a“ | 
who are 1 id emanating from suc" 


about to seek dental advice, ar 
juarters may be relied upon."’—Blackwood's Ladies’ Magazi 








“This treatise should be read by all th 1ose Who are com] “d- 
to resort to artificial teeth. The aut s great experience and 
acknowledged sencene give him a title to the reader's confi- | T 
lence.""—Kent Hei 

“= Mu h that is curious, and more that is valuable, will be 


foundin this treatise on the Teeth.’’"—Brighton Herald 


Just published, 8rd edition, 2s 6d., by post for 32 stamps. 
[)ISEASES of the SKIN : a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention. With a Chapter on Ulcers 
of the Leg. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the | 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- | 
square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable. '’"—Lancet. 
London; T. RicHarps, 37, 


HE EUROPEAN 


Great Queen-street 





AND COLONIAL 





WINE COMPANY, 
122, PALL-MALL, S.W. 
The above Company has been formed for the purpose of | 
supplying the Nobility, Gentry and Private Families with | 





PURE WINES of the 
seast 30 per cent. 


highest character, at a saving of at j; 








SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY.. 20s. and 24s. per doz. 

SOUTH AFRIC AN PORT... 0s. and 24s, P | 
he finest ever introduced scented 

ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY ...........00000. 325. : | 
A truly excellent and natural wine. | 

SPLENDID OLD PORT. . 42s, ~ j 


Ten vears in the wood 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE |: 
Equi al to that usually charged 60s. per dozen. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY 52s, and 60s 
Bottles and packages included, and free to any Londo n 
Yailway station. Terms, cash. Country orders to be accom- | 
panied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPIN 








G, Manager 


| Revised English 


| SURNAME and ¢ CHR ISTIAN NAME, in 





EVERY MONTH. 


ANCIENT AND 
REMARKABLE, CURIOUS, 


i utility ; 


BOOKS, 


Also Works of permanent interest anc 


a _ 
MODERN 
4 ats 
AND RARE. 
the whole of which are marked at unusual low prices 


Catalogues Gratis for one stamp (July No. now 


SKEET, 


ready.) Books Bought in any quantity. 


10, King William-street, W.C. 





Now ready , to be cont 


REVUE "INDEPEND ANTE: 
POLITIQUE—PHILOSOPHIE—LITTERATURE—SCIEN CES—BEAUX-ARTS. 


CONTENTS OF No. I 


inued Mont! ly, 


1. Lettre a Editeur de la Revue Independant 5. La Liberté. Par Jules Simon 
2. L cenprest des 5 ) Millions. Comte rendu des nouvelles publications 
Du parti libéral en France : 7. Liste alphabetique des ouvrages publics en Franc 
4. Le Parlement et la Fronde. Par M. de Barant jusqu’au 20 Juin, 1859 
London: JEFFS, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington-arcade; and 69, King’s-road, Brig 








Just ] en price 5s 


He Hournal of Sacred Xiterature and Miblical 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D., Ph.D., 


MEMBER OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


XVIII.—JULY, 1859 
CONTENTS: 

orrespondence On the 

Alluvium of the Nile 

te of Death on 

| be called a Nazarene ;”’ 

II Extraordinary Discovery of 
Notices of Books 
Intelligence 

=. 2 List ot Publications 


burgh: W. 


Connection between our Lord's Doctrines, Miracles, and | ¢ 


Prophecies 


supposed Antiquity of the 
and of Man’s Existence; Sen 
Jesus Christ; Matt. ii. 23, “* H 

rhe Vz atican Manuscript ; 
a Biblical MS 


Version of the Book of Job 
rhe Early Church History of Sec 
rhe Franks, and their Metropolita 
Biblical Revision 
Assyrian History 


Analysis of the Emble1 


London: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 


Dublin: S. 





ns of St. John.—Rey. 
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er- 
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, Royal Octavo, cloth boards, price 12s 


for 


Will be published on 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 


A COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAI 


FOR 


lating to the Clerqy and the Church. 


1860. 


BEING BOOK OF REFERENCE 


All Hacts x 


r VHE CLERICAL DIRECTORY gives, in alphabetical order, the Nan 1e and Address 
of every Clergyman in England and Wales, and, in addition, the whole of the facts having reference to 

himself, or to the Living or Curacy (as the may be) which he holds. It pre sents at one view a Conspectus of 
the Collegiate, Clerical, “and L iterary Career, and of the present position of each Clergyman, besides giving a larg: 
amount of the statistical information in reference to his Living 

This vast and varied collection of facts and dates relating to the Cl and the Church may be fully relied on 
for accuracy, having been obtained by a fourfold canvass of the whole of the English Clergy. The cost of collect ion 
and compilation has been very great, but the Publisher believes that he has succeeded in producing the most useful 
because most complete and comprehensive, Directory of the Clergy and the Church whic h has yet been offered to 
the Public. 

As the CLERICAL DIRECTORY is the only reference 
Clergy, its utility will be as great in the Counting 


case 


ergy 


-book of the ki 


as in the 


nd whi 
Library 


ch correctly 






gives the Addresses of tl 


Ba runs 
-house 


CONTENTS of aes CLERICAL maisipranntadgiies.-2 


Diocese, Name and 
. Acreage ot 
be House or Reetory, gros 
nt of population. 


mE nd and Wales, wit! 





ryman 
I ost-town 
COLLEGE 


Glebe, 





PUBLIC SCHOOL and 





UNIVERSITY 









which each is or has been a Member s FU B a AFEOENT MENTS —00 h as 
the Scholarships, Ext hi! vitions, Fellowshiy s $ t Rural Dean, Justice e 
held by each, as well as all Academical 3, an E I nd we Public School—are 





ind Degrees 
HOLY 


ind name 


ORDERS: the Year when obtains 


1, with the Diocese DIGNITIES HELD by 
of the Ordinating Bishop Dean, Al 


Chapter; Canon 









‘TS and APPOINTMENTS held by each ¢ and yearly value of each Ay © note 
g , fro ym. the youngest Curate to the Primate all BOOKS WRITTEN or E DITE Dt ry Cle men are describe 
- , With the date of Appointment, Name and A¢ ldres 33 in each instance, with all é Title, Size, Pub- 
of Patro mm, and amount of Stipend. (In numerous instances lisher, date of Publication, an 
the whole of a Clergyman’s past Appointments are also | REFERENCE to Livings, 
registered rendered perfectly easy | 





BENEFICES: 
COMPLETE LISTS OF THE CLERGY 


Description of all Ecc Index. 


‘lesiastical Benefices, 


OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRI 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


LAND AND THE SCOTCH 









OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“That it has be 1 every particular con with the The Retu plied to the Editor of the CLERICAL 
most scrupulo us e we can have no doubt: an l rs e can be | vue. rORY al rected in proof by the Clergymen to whom 
little doubt also that it will at once take its place in the library | they have refer —The Times, 30th June, 1859 


he CLER ICAL Dik 












s th u fal b ok of reference in relation to the Clergy.” — rhe v ot ECTORY is in the proof that 
" it affords he »w snail the general incomes of the Cl] are, "== 
CLERICAL Directory is an undisputed | Satu lay Revie D 

‘obs Cont not only an Alphabetical List of the Clergy, 
s what it professes to be, a biographical and | but s itional information as makes it a Biographical 

k of reference for facts relating to the Clergy Direc Notes and (Queries 
1. We feel sure that the C1 DIRECTOR Phis is certainly a most comprehensive and useful work of 
ersede the old-fashioned ‘ C —( t | reference as regards the Clergy and the Church."’—Free- 


May be 


had by order of any Bookseller, or 
CRKOCKFORD, Clerical Journal and Dire 


(SPECIMEN PAGES will be supplied GRATIS, on application by Letter or otherwise.] 


a copy, 


bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s., by JOHN 
my Offices, 19, W j 


Wellington-street North, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ALICE LITTLETON: a Tale. 


FORESTER FITZ-DAVID. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


NCE A WEEK.—No 3 will contain a 
New and Original com by ALFRED TENNYSON, 


with an Illustration by J. MILLAIS. _ 
Price 3d¢.—Offic 4 ‘No. 11, Bouverie-street. 
YHE FIELD GUN TRIAL, 
Hornsey Wood House, on the 4th and 5th 
reported in a Double Number of the FIELD of this day, 
and in no other Journal. Price 6d, or a copy 
stamps.—346, Strand, W.C 
This day is pa A price 2s. in wrapper, or 2s. 6d. neatc loth, 
E NATU RAL HISTORY of 
MONKE YS, Illustrated with nearly 200 splendid En- 
gravings and Tinted Plates, being Section the First of “ CAS- 
SELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY,” published in 
monthly parts, price 6d. each. 
London: CassELL, Perrer, and Garin, La Belle Sauvage 
Yard, E.C. ate 
ELIZA COOK'S POE MS. 
price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, uniform w rith “ 
Series of the B ritish Poets, P 
THE POETICAL WORKS of ELIZA 
COOK. With steel portrait and eight illustrations. A 
complete edition, entirely revised 
taining all the matter that was published in the original four 
volumes, 


at 


held : 


In 1 vol, 


Also, lately issued at the same price, 
MOORE'S (THOMAS) POEMS. 
MACKAY’S (CHARLES) SONGS, &c., &e. 
London : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, iB ROvTLEDGE, Farringdon- 
street. ro oe cal ie 
BEST POP . . AR BOOK ON THE MICROSCOPE, 
pest 8vo., 6s., cloth extra. 
THE M IC ‘ROSC OP E, its History, Con- 
struction, and Application. By Jabez Hose, Esq. 
The fourth and newly-revised edition, with Five Hundred 
igravings. ; 

“The experienced microscopist will find init not only much 
that isnew to him, but hundreds of descriptions and engravings 
of objects that, some time or other, have occupie d his atten- 
tion; whilst the general reader will find in itmuch instructive 
information. Altogether it is a deservedly popular work, and 


one which should be founa on the shelves of every well-fur- 
oo shed library.—7he Lancet. : 
mndon: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLepGE, Farringdon- 
Eos a ie sie geo ie 
W. H. RUSSELL THE ene a OR RESPONDENT. 
rice Js. 6 boards Sas a | 
YIFLE CLUBS AND VOLUNTEER 
CORPS. By W. H. RUSSELL, the 7imes’ special cor- | 
respondent. xen | 
Londou: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon- | 
street. ; | 
In a few days will be published, | 
‘ > i 
MI! ILLICEN1 NEVILLE: a Novel. By 
4 JULIA TILT, Author of the “Old Palace,” “May 
Hamilton,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 
L. Boora, 307, Re ge nt-street, W. : e 
YHE CHANNEL ISLANDS, JERSEY 


and GUERNSEY.—ROOKE’S GUIDES to JERSEY 
and GUERNSEY. Cheap Edition, with Maps and very many 
Illustrations. Price Is, 6d. each 
L. Boora, 307, Regent-street, W.; and at all Booksellers 
and Railway Stations. 


1 the press, to be publish ed imme ediately. — 

rw EN’ rY YEARS in the CHURCH: 

an Autobiography ; introducing a series of Pen and Ink 

Sketches of Clerical Life. By the Rev. J. PYCROFT, B.A 

Author of “ Recollections of College Days,’ “ Course of Eng- 

lish Reading; or, How and What to Read.” 1 vol. post Svo., 
10s. 6d. 


“7 


of the book.’ 


. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 
Just published, 1 vol., price 10s. 6¢., 


ERT UM: AN OV EL. 

‘The oddity of the title is well borne out by the oddity 
*—Chronick. 

“* Varium’ is clever as far as it goes."’—Athenwum. 

“ Epigrammatic phrases, brilliant gleams of thought, and 
powerfully-written passages are sprinkJed abundantly over the 
narrative.”"—Morning Star. 
L. Boora, 307 


. Regent-street. W. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 
WALSE and TRUE. By the Hon. LENA 
EDEN, Author of “Easton and its Inhabitants.” | 
1 vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6¢ } 

* The book is light and bright.’"—Athenzum, April 30, 1859. | 

“ Pleasant, entertaining reading is the real thing to be looked | 
forinanovel. Miss Eden’s work possesses these qualifica- 
tions in the fullest degree. "'"—Chronicle. H 

“* False and True’ is a pleasant book.""—Spectator, 

‘ The story is ingenious, and admirably applied to bring out 
the characteristics of the varied dramatis persone that truly 
live in its pages.""— Weekly Times. 

The Hon. Lena Eden, whose former work, ‘ Easton,’ was 
almost universally pronounced to give promise of better 
things, has made a decided advance in * False and True.’ ”’"— | 
Critic. 

“This novel, in a single volume, is of a light and amusing 
character. and likely to be as popular as the author’s former 
work.” —Sunday Times. 
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THE CRITIC, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
N SATURDAY LAST the storm burst that we saw gathering 


in the horizon, as mentioned in our number for June 11, 
respecting the Perkins-Courier ‘“‘ Shakspere.” The shape it took 
was that of a letter to the Times from Mr. Hamitron, of the 
Department of MSs. in the British Museum, a gentleman entitled to 
speak ex cathedrd, as it were, upon the subject of the authenticity of 
written documents. In this letter Mr. Hamitton states that, after a 
careful examination of the MS. corrections in the 1632 folio, he has 
no hesitation in pronouncing them to be a forgery, while he denounces 
the attempt to palm them upon the world as one of the ‘* most 
extraordinary deceptions which has been practised in the world of 
letters.” After enumerating the various suspicious circumstances 
cornected with the book, most of which we have already laid 
before our readers, Mr. Hamitton proceeds to mention what 
we cannot help regarding as the crowning and damning evidence 
against the MS. corrections in the 1632 folio. ‘* I now come,” he 
says, “ to the most astounding result of these investigations, in com- 
parison with which all other facts concerning the corrected folio 
become insignificant. On a close examination of the margins they are 
found to be covered with an infinite number of faint pencil 
marks and corrections in obedience to which the supposed 
old corrector has made his emendations. These pencil corrections 
have not even the pretence of antiquity in character or spelling, but 
are written ina bold hand of the present century. A remarkable 
instance occurs in ‘Richard IIT.’ (fol. 1632, p- 181, col, 2), where the 
stage direction ‘ with the body,’ is written in pencilin a clear modern 
hand, while over this the ink corrector writes in the antique and 
smaller character, ‘with the dead bodie,’ the word ‘dead’ being 
seemingly inserted to cover over the entire space occupied by the 
larger pencil writing, and ‘bodie’ instead of ‘body’ to give the 
—, appearance of antiquity. Further on, in the tragedy of 
‘Hamlet’ (fol. 1632, p. 187, col. 1), ‘And crooke the pregnant 
hindges of the knee,’ ‘begging’ occurs in pencil on the opposite 
margin in the same modern hand, evidently with the intention of 
superseding ‘ pregnant’ in the text. The entire passage, from ‘Why 
should the poore be flatter’d ?’ to ‘As I doe thee. Something too 
much of this,’ was afterwards struck out. The ink corrector, probably 
thrown off his guard by this, neglected to copy over and afterwards 
rub out the pencil alteration, according to his usual plan ; and by this 
oversight we seem to obtain as clear a view of the modus operandi 
as if we had looked over the corrector’s shoulder, and seen the entire 
work in process of fabrication. I give several further instances, where 
the modern pencil-writing can be distinctly seen underneath the old ink 
correction,” &c. The words in italics express the gravamen of 
the charge against the corrected folio, and to our minds are 
conclusive against it. Mr. Hamiron was the first to detect 
the pencil marks underlying the ink corrections, which upon 
being pointed out by him to others were at once recognised 
by them, ourselves being of the number. It is impossible 
for a keen eye not to see them, and the instances in which they occur 
are numerous. Mr. Corsier, in a letter to the Times, dated July 5, 
replies generally to the charges brought against his corrected folio by 
Mr. Hamixron, but has done nothing to remove the strong impres- 
sion created on our minds by the presence of the pencil writing under 
the ink MS. notes. He does not explain the reason for this pheno- 
menon, but complains instead that Mr. Hamuron appears to accuse 
him of being the guilty ‘author both of the pencillings and of the 
notes in ink.” This, however, Mr. Hamunron nowhere does, merely 
calling in question the genuineness of the MS. corrections, without 
reference to their author. On this point Mr. Cornrer says: “ I have 
asserted the contrary on oath in an affidavit sworn and filed in the 
Queen’s Bench, on the 8th of January, 1856. T assert the contrary 
now; and if any person will give me the opportunity, I am ready 
to confirm it by my vivé voce testimony, and to encounter 
the most minute, the most searching, and the most hostile 
examination.” In conclusion, says Mr. Contier, “I am deter- 
mined not to make the poor remainder of my life miserable by 
further irritating contests; this is the last word I shall ever submit to 
say upon the subject in print; but if the matter be brought before a 
proper legal tribunal [ shall be prepared in every way to vindicate my 
integrity.” This last we cannot help regarding both as an appeal ad 
misericordiam—not to trouble his renose; and ad timorem—to warn 
any one against asserting that he, Mr. Cottier, was the author of the 
MS. notes in question. But who ever said he was? Certainly not Mr. 
Hamitton. And we are forced, by Mr Cottter’s own letter, to 
observe that he has taken the strangest way of replying to that gentle- 
man’s allegation against some person or persons not named and per- 
haps unknown, by observing, ‘ Thou canst not say I did it”! While 
upon the subjvct let us remark, that it would be desirable that cer- 
tain papers in Bridgewater House, relating to SHakspeRe and some 
of his contemporarics, with respect to the genuineness of which it is 
said that Mr, Payye Cortigr has been also deceived, should be sub- 
mitted to the same inspection that the 1632 folio has undergone. We 
allude, of course, to those MSS. described by Mr. Paysr Contre in 
his ** New Facts revarding the Life of Shakspere,” published in 
1835, one of which has always appeared to us as fanciful a 








production *as anything in the regions of fiction. We mean 
a letter signed *“H. S.” (Mr. Payye Coxurer thinks Henry 
Sournameron, or Lord Sowrnampron, SHAKSPERE’s great 
patron; though why the initial of his Christian name he 
does not say), which purports to introduce to Lord Chancellor 
ELLESMERE, as suitors on some particular occasion, one RicHaRD 
BursincE, “ our English Roscius,” and one Wiit1am SHAKSPERE, 
‘“‘ writer of some of our best English playes.” Should this and its 
companion documents prove to be genuine, we shall admit the 
possibility of proving as much for the 1632 folio. 

We now, in order that our readers may have the fullest materials 
for arriving at an independent opinion upon this important literary 
question, subjoin Mr. Hamixton’s letter and Mr. Corxrer’s so-called 
reply in extenso : 

MR. HAMILTON'S LETTER. 

Srr,—Perhaps amid the press and distraction of politics which are now 
agitating the great world, you can find room for the account of a most extraor- 
dinary deception which has been practised in the republic of letters, some 
details of which I now beg to lay before you. 

In 1852 Mr. John Payne Collier published a volume containing numerous 
and important ‘*‘ Notes and Emendations ” of the text of Shakspere, made, as he 
stated, on the faith of a copy of the folio edition of 1632, purchased by him of 
Mr. Thomas Rodd in 1849, and exhibiting a vast number of marginal correc- 
tions and alterations in a handwriting asserted by Mr. Collier to be, to 
the best of his belief, contemporary, or nearly so, with the date of the 
edition. 

Such has been the effect of that publication throughout Europe, that since 
the date of its issue the text of Shakspere has been extensively changed, and 
this notwithstanding the strongest remonstrance and opposition from various 
quarters. I need not go over this ground, familiar as it is to all who know any- 
thing of the literary history of the last ten years. 

In 1853 Mr. Collier published a second edition of his work, together with 
an edition of Shakspere founded on the corrected folio; and in 1856 what pro- 
fessed to be a complete list of all the readings. 

“T have,”’ says he in his preface to this last work (p. 1xxix.), “‘ often gone over the 
thousands of marks of all kinds in its margins; but I will take this opportunity of 
pointing out two emendations of considerable importance, which, happening not to 
be in the margins, and being written with very pale ink, escaped my eye until some 
time after the appearance of my second edition, as well as of the one-volume Shakspere. 
For the purpose of the later portion of my present work I have recently re-examined 
every line and letter of the folio 1632, and I can safely assert that no other sin of 
omission on my part can be discovered.”’ 

These publications were accompanied by what professed to be a minute 
account of the appearance and history of the recently discovered folio. It is, 
however, notorious that by a considerable number of persons interested in the 
subject the descriptions thus given were never deemed sufficient or satisfactory 
in a matter of such deep literary importance. 

In common with others, I had often desired to see the volume, which mean- 
while had become the property of the Duke of Devonshire. This wish has at 
length been gratified. Some two months ago his Grace, the present Duke, 
liberally placed the folio in the hands of Sir Frederick Madden, Keeper of the 
MSS. in the British Museum, with the understanding that while it should be 
kept by Sir Frederick Madden in the strictest custody, it might yet be examined, 
under proper restrictions, by any and all literary persons who were anxious to 
do so. I at once seized the opportunity, and determined, avoiding all Shak- 
sperian criticism, to attempt an accurate and unbiassed description of the 
volume from the literary point of view alone. Discoveries soon occurred, to 
which it scems advisable immediate publicity should be given, and which 
I now send you in as clear a manner as the narrow scope of a letter wilh 
permit. 

The volume is bound in rough calf (probably about the middle of George 
II.’s reign), the water-mark of the leaves pasted inside the cover being a crown 
surmounting the letters “‘G. R.” (Georgius Rex), and the Dutch lion within a 
paling, with the legend pro patrid; and there is evidence to show that the 
corrections, though intended to resemble a hand of the middle of the 17th 
century, could not have been written on the margins of the volume until after it 
was bound, and consequently not, at the earliest, until towards the middle of 
the 18th. 

I should enter more minutely into this feature of the case did not the correc- 
tions themselves, when closely examined, furnish facts so precise and so startling 
in their character that all collateral and constructive evidence seems unnecessary 
and insignificant. 

They at first sight seem to be of two kinds—those, namely, which have been 
allowed to remain, and those which have been obliterated with more or less 
success, sometimes by erasure with a penknife or the employment of a chemical 
agency, and sometimes by tearing and cutting away parts of the margin. The 
corrections thus variously obliterated are probably almost as numerous as those 
suffered to remain, and in importance equal tothem. Whole lines, entire words, 
stage directions, have been attempted to be got rid of, though in many instances 
without success, as a glance at the various readings of a first portion of 
“ Hamlet,” which I subjoin, will show. 

Of the corrections allowed to stand, some on a hasty glance might, so far as 
the handwriting is concerned, pass as genuine, while others have been strangely 
tampered with, touched up, or painted over, a modern character being dexte- 
rously altered by touches of the pen into a more antique form. There is, more-- 
over, 4 kind of exaggeration in the shape of the letters throughout, difficult, if 
not impossible, to reconcile with a belief in the genuineness of the hand, 
not to mention the frequent and strange juxtaposition of stiff Chancery capital 
letters of the form in use two centuries ago with others of quite a modern 
appearance; and it is well here to state that all the corrections are evi- 
dently by one hand, and that consequently whatever invalidates or destroys 
the credit of a part must be considered equally damaging and fatal to the 
whole. : 

At times the correction first put in the margin has been obliterated, and a 
second emendation substituted in its stead, of which I will mention two examples 
which occur in “* Cymbeline” (fol. 1632, p. 400, col. 1): 

“ With Oakes unshakeable and roaring Waters,”’ 
where Oakes has first been made into Clifés, and subsequently into Rocke. 
Again (p. 401, col. 2), 
“ Whose Roof’s as low as ours: Sleepe Boyes, this gate,” 
on the margin (a pencil cross having been made in the first instance) Si+epe is 
corrected into Sweete; afterwards Sweete has been crossed out and Stoope written 
above. 

There is scarcely a single page throughout the volume in which these 
obliterations do not occur. At the time they were effected it is possible the 
obliteration may have appeared complete; but the action of the atmosphere in 
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the course of some years seems, in the majority of instances, to have so far nega- 
tived the chemical agency as to enable the corrections to be readily deciphered. 
Examples of these accompany this letter, and I shall be surprised if, in the 
hands of Shaksperian critics, they do not furnish a clue to the real history of the 
corrector and his corrections. 

I now come to the most astounding result of these investigations, in com- 
parison with which all other facts concerning the corrected folio become insig- 
nificant. On a close examination of the margins they are found to be covered 
with an infinite number of faint pencil marks and corrections, in obedience to 
which the supposed old corrector has made his emendations. These pencil cor- 
rections have not even the pretence of antiquity in character or spelling, but are 
written in a bold hand of the present century. A remarkable instance occurs 
in “ Richard III.” (fol. 1632, p. 181, col. 2), where the stage direction, “ with 
the body,” is written in pencil in a clear modern hand, while over this the ink 
corrector writes in the antique and smaller character “ with the dead bodie,” 
the word ‘‘dead” being seemingly inserted to cover over the entire space occu- 
pied by the larger pencil writing, and ‘* bodie” instead of ‘‘ body,” to give the 
requisite appearance of antiquity. Further on, in the tragedy of * Hamlet ” (fol. 
1632, p. 187, col 1), 

** And crooke the pregnant Hindges of the knee,” 


“ begging ” occurs in pencil in the opposite margin in the same modern hand, 
evidently with the intention of superseding “ pregnant” inthetext. The entire 
passage from ‘“‘ Why should the poore be flatter’d?” to ‘As I doe thee. Some- 
thing too much of this” was afterwards struck out. The ink corrector, probably 
thrown off his guard by this, neglected to copy over and afterwards rub out the 
pencil alteration, according to his usual plan, and by this oversight we seem to 
obtain as clear a view of the modus operandi as if we had looked over the cor- 
rector’s shoulder and seen the entire work in process of fabrication. I give 
several further instances where the modern pencil writing can be distinctly seen 
underneath the old ink correction, and I should add that im parts of the volume 
page after page occurs in which commas, notes of admiration and interrogation, 
&c. are deleted, or inserted, in obedience to pencil indications of precisely the 
same modern character and appearance as those employed in correcting the press 
at the present day. ‘ Twelfth Night” (fol. 1632, p. 258, col. 1.): ‘I take these 
Wisemen, that crow so at these set kind of fooles, no better than the fooles 


Zanies.” The corrector makes it ‘‘to be no better than,” &c. Here the 
antique ‘‘tu be” is written over a modern pencil “to be” still clearly 
legible. A few lines further down the letter /is added in the margin over a 
pencil 2. 


In “ Hamlet” (fol. 1632, p. 278, col. 1): 
’ ““ Oh, most pernicious woman!” 
is made into 
“*Oh, most pernicious and perfidious woman!” 


but here, again, the “ perfidious ” of the corrector can be seen to be above a pencil 
‘* perfidious ” written in a perfectly modern hand. 

In “ Hamlet ” (fol. 1632, p. 276, col. 2) the line 

** Looke too’t, I charge you; come your way,’ 
has been altered by the corrector into 
** Looke too’t, I charge you; so now come your way,’ 
in theinner margin. The words “30 now,” in faint pencil and in a modern 
hand, on the outer margin, are distinctly visible. Immediately before this, and 
before 
‘Enter Hamlet, Horatio, Marcellus,” 


the corrector has inserted ‘Sec. 4.” This would seem to have been done in 
obedience to a pencil “IV.” in the margin. 


In “ King John” (fol. 1632, p. 6, col. 2), 
** Austria and France shoot in each other’s mouth.’ 


The corrector adds, as a direction, at this line ‘‘ aside; ” the same word “ aside” 
occurs likewise in pencil in a modern hand on the outer margin. 

I have thus endeavoured to give in a dispassionate manner, and as clearly as 
the limited scope of a letter will admit, the grounds upon which I conceive it 
positively established that the emendations, as they are called, of this folic copy 
of “‘Shakspere” have been made in the margins within the present century. 
What further deductions may be drawn from the large mass of hitherto unpub- 
lished alterations which the folio contains I leave others to determine. They 
may or may not be the means of identifying particular persons or particular 
dates, but in the main issue are comparatively unimportant. 

While I am personally responsible for the conclusions I have been driven to 
by the discovery of the above-mentioned facts, the accuracy of the facts them- 
selves and the fidelity of my statement of them have been carefully and scrupu- 
lously examined by men having yreater ability and experience in such matters 
than I can lay claim to. Moreover, these are points which may be tested by 
any persons interested in the subject, and who will be at the pains of verifying 
for themselves the truth of what I have here advanced. I have only to add 
that I hope shortly to lay before the public, in another form and in fuller detail, 
other particulars relating to this remarkable volame.—I am, &c., 

Department of MSS., British Museum, June 22. N. E.S, A. Hamrtton. 


MR. COLLIER’S REPLY. 

Srr,—I trust to your sense of justice, to say nothing of my ancient con- 
nection with your establishment (see especially the Times of the summer of 
1819), for the insertion of this letter with as much prominence as you gave to 
that of Mr. Hamilton in your paper of July 2. As I liveentirely in 
the country, and take in only a weekly publication, I did not see your 
paper containing that letter until an hour ago. I shall reply to it briefly and 
positively. ‘ 

First, as to the pencillings in the corrected folio, 1632, which I accidentally 
discovered. I never made a single pencil mark on the pages of the book, 
excepting crosses, ticks, or lines, to direct my attention to particular emenda- 
tions. I have not seen it for four or five years, but I remember that on the 
board at the end (there was no fly-leaf there) I wrote various words, and made 
several notes, which 1 never attempted to erase. There they probably remain; 
and if the pencillings, of which Mr. Hamilton speaks, in the body of the volume 
were made by me, they may be compared with my writing on the Jast board, 
and by that writing I may be convicted, unless somebody, which I do rot 
believe, have taken the pains to imitate my hand. What is clearly meant, 
though somewhat darkly expressed, is that 1 am the author both of the pencil- 
lings and of the notes in ink. 

I have asserted the contrary on oath in an affidavit sworn and filed in the 
Queen’s Bench, on the 8th of January, 1856. I assert the contrary now; and, 


if any person will give me the opportunity, I am ready to confirm it by my viva 
voce testimony, and to encounter the most minute, the most searching, and the 
most hostile examination. 

I have shown and sworn that this very book was in the possession of a gentle- 
man named Parry about half a century ago, given to him by a relation named 
George Gray. Mr. Parry recognised it instantly, annotated as it is now; and 
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since it came into my hands (in 1849) I have not made the slightest addition to 
the notes in pencil or in ink. 

Then, as to the binding. I contend that it is considerably older than the 
reign of George II., and that the date of the fly-leaf affords no criterion as to the 
date when the leather covering was put on—and for this reason, that fly- leaves 
are often added at a subsequent period for the protection of the title page, 
because the original ones have been torn or destroved. Upon my own shelves [ 
have several distinct proofs of this fact, but L will only mention one. It is a 
copy of Samuel Daniel's ** Panegyricke Congratulatory,” f lio (1603), which 
the poet presented to the Countess of Pembroke; Daniel wrote ber name on the 
gilt vellum cover, and she put her signature on the title-page. It is likely that 
Daniel also placed an inscription on the fly-leaf, which has disappeared, perhaps 
to gratify the cupidity of some autograph collector, A comparatively modern 
substitute has been inserted; it has no watermark, but a moment’s inspection 
is enough to show that it was much posterior to the time when the book was 
printed. 

The rough calf binding of the corrected folio, 1632, I contend is old; it is the 
same as Lord Ellesmere’s copy of the same edition. The fly-leaf described by 
Mr. Hamilton is comparatively new; but I have all along admitted, privately 
and in print, that the rough calf binding of the corrected folio, 1632, was the 
second or third coat the book bad worn. 

In the same way, as to imperfest erasures and alterations of emendations, 
denoting changes of mind or better information on the part of the maker of the 
old marginal notes, I have been as distinct and emphatic as anybody 
in both editions of my volume of ** Notes and Emendations” in 1852 and 
1853. Mr. Hamilton can, 1 think, point out nothing that I have not anti- 
cipated. 

Soon after I discovered the volume, and before I had written more than a 
letter or two in the Athenceum upon it, I produced it before the Council of the 
Shakspere Society—at the general meeting of that body—at two or three evening 
assemblies of the Society of Antiquaries; and, in order that it might not escape 
the severest scrutiny by daylight, I advertised that it would be left for a whole 
morning in the library of that society for the inspection of anybody who wished 
to examine it. 1 did not see Mr. Hamilton there, but no one who inspected it 
discovered, or at least pointed out, any of the pencil-marks which it seems are 
now visible. 

I shall say nothing of the indisputable character of many of the emen- 
dations. The Rev. Mr. Dyce has declared, in his own handwriting, that 
“ some of them are so admirable that they they can hardly be conjectural,” 
and, in the course of his recent impression of the works of Shakspere, he 
had pronounced such as he unavoidably adopted, irresistible, indubitable, infal- 
lible, &c. All this I might have appropriated to myself; and, having burnt the 
corrected folio, 1632, I might have established for myself a brighter Shaksperian 
reputation than all the commentators put together. If, therefore, I have com- 
mitted a fraud, it has been merely gratuitous. I certainly preferred a different 
course, in spite of the warning given me by a friend in the outset, that my 
enemies would never forgive my discovery, and that their hostility would outlive 
my existence. 

I am determined not to make the poor remainder of my life miserable by 
further irritating contests ; this is the last word I shall ever submit to say upon 
the subject in print; but if the matter be brought before a proper legal tribunal 
I shall be prepared in every way to vindicate my integrity. 

May I be allowed to add a word in answer to certain paragraphs stating that 
the late Duke of Devonshire gave me a large sum for my corrected folio, 1632 ? 
It was a free gjft on my part, frankly accepted by his Grace, although he after- 
wards (knowing of my family bereavements and consequent expenses) unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured to persuade me to accept 250/. for the volume. The Duke 
was at Chatsworth when I sent my letter to him, stating that the book was a 
poor return for the many essential and substantial favours I had received at his 
hands during a period of thirty years, and on the 20th of June, 1853, his Grace 
wrote me a letter containing the following words: 

“It is impossible for me to express how much I am gratified by your present, 
on which I shall place great value, not only for the merits and interest that 
accompany it, but as a proof of your enduring friendship and approbation.” 

It is clear, therefore, that if without motive I imposed upon the public, I did 
not without conscience victimise the man to whom | was already so deeply 
indebted.—I am, &ec. J. PAYNE COLLIER. 

Riverside, Maidenhead, July 5. 

In our impression of June 25 we made a few remarks on a paper 
read by Dr. Guy before the Statistical Society, ‘On tlhe Duration of 
the Lives of Men connected with Literature.” The question has 
its interest ; and we need not apologise for again alluding toit. We 
do so, however, chiefly because the subject has been noticed in an 
admirable article of the present number of the Westminster Review. 
As we before remarked, if we take the whole body of men who have 
achieved fame by intellectual pursuits, it will generally be found that 
they did so under exceptional circumstances; and we must, therefore, 
receive with due caution any deductions which would establish certain 
formulas as to the lives of the various classes into which literary men 
may be distributed. These classes cannot, of course, be very sharply 
defined ; but we will briefly contrast the lives of poets and lawyers— 
in a word, the representatives of the emotional and reasoning powers— 
so far as they may be considered distinct. Of the last ten Chancellors 
from Lord THurtow downwards—according to the Westminster 
Review—the youngest, Lord Cranywortn, is about seventy years old, 
and their average age is at least seventy-six years. Taking ten of our 
most distinguished poets we find that their average age is fifty-two. 
Dr. Guy choosing eight eminent poets, who, in the main, were rather 
more distinguished by the shortness of their lives than by their poetry, 
found that the average duration of their lives was forty-three years ; 
which deduction we showed to be as well exceptional and doubtful. 
Yet how is it that sensitively organised men like poets are undoubtedly 
shorter-lived than reasoners like mathematicians and lawyers ? How, 
again, is it that in tropical climates where imagination is so much more 
highly developed than reasoning, life is comparatively so short, while 
exactly the contrary is the case in colder regions? ‘The inquiry is an 
interesting one, and has not yet been solved. 

The University of Oxford affirmed the other day in Convocation 
the recommendation of the Congregation for the abolition of the 
compulsory attendance of under-graduates upon any of the professors’ 
lectures, The young gentlemen, therefore, in that seat of learning 
are now free to attend or not, just as it pleases them, We suppose 
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‘ho 4 next step will be to dagen se with any atte ndaines upon “the 
lectures of the college tutors, which, it was pretty pli ainly stated by 
one of the professors, when the matter was debated in congregation, 
were not worth listening to, even by undergraduates. Nothing of all 
this, however, interferéd with the hilarity of all present at the commemo- 
ration-day, last Wednesday, when there were the usual shoutings and 
hissings, the accustomed immemorial ‘Toryism when there are no 
longer Tories, and a reception to the newly-created D.C.L.’s; 
among whom figured Sir Joun Lawrence and Mr. Panizzr, the 
latter of whom, though far from being a Tory, secured a fair share 
of applause, on account, we are told, of his burly appearance and the 
bonhomie of his manners. 

His Highness Prince Louis Luctey Bonaparte continues to print 
small portions of the Holy Scriptures in the different dialects of this 
country. His last publications of the kind are “The Song of 
Solomon in the Westmoreland Dialect, from the Authorised English 


Version,” by the Rev. Jonn Ricnarpson, M.A.; ‘The Song of 
Solomon in the Cumberland Dialect, from the Authorised Engl ish 
Version,” by Jonn Rayson; and “The Song of Solomon, in the 
Newcastle Dialect, from the Authorised English Version,’ by 
Joun Georce Forster. ‘The following brief specimens of each 


of these versions will, perhaps, prove interesting to some of our 


readers. Westmoreland dialect : ‘1. T’ sang o’ sangs, ’at’s Solo- 
mon’s. Let um kiss me wi't kisses uv his mooth: for thy liv’s 


eam’s 
Cum- 


better nor wine. 3. ’Cos 0’ 
as olntment teeam’d oot, 


t’ sniff o’ thy good ointments thy ne 
that’s what-for t’ virgins liv the.” 
berland dialect : “1, The sang o’ sangs, whilk is Solomon’s. 2. Let 
him kiss me wi’ the kisses 0’ his mwo uth: for thy luive is far afivore 
weyne. 3. Becwous 0’ the savor o’ thy guid ointmint thy neame is 
ointmint teemed out, therfwore dui the meaidens luive thee.” 
Newcastle dialect: “1. The sang o’ sangs, which is Solo- 
mon’s. Let him kiss me wi’ the kisses o’ his mooth, for thy 
luiv is bettor nor wine. Becaus o’ the saver o’ thy gud ointments, 
thy n’yem is as ointment teemed oot, an’ sae the vargins luiv the.’ ” 
Of the last-mentioned we shall give one more specimen, leaving it to 
< readers to decide which of these three elegant versionsdeserves the 
palm (chap. vii. v. 1): ‘ Hoo bonny are thy feet wi’ shoon, O prince’s 
dowtor! the joints o’ thy thees are like jewls, the wark o’ the han’s 
ov aclivor warkman.” ‘The following verses we could not print, had 
we even the space, for reasons well known to those acquainted with 
the Song of Sotomon. 

A further Libri sale is to be expected, not this time of MSS., but 
of printed books, to the number of about three thousand volumes, 
among which will be found some of the rarest that have issued from 
the press, while some of them are remarkable for their elegant and 
costly bindings, Mr. Lrsri’s taste leading him very strongly in that 
direction. Ti he catalogue of this important collection is not yet pub- 
lished, nor we believe the days of sale fixed, which are to be ten in 
number, When the catalogue appears we shall perhaps offer a few 
remarks upon some of its most te mpting items, 

There are some items of literary gossip to be noted. The Laureate’s 
new volume, ‘“ Idyls of the King,” is promised for Monday, and as 
copies of it have been handed about amo: ng personal friends and 
others, we may presume that the poet will not again take it into his 


head to suppress the publication, as he did last year on the very eve of 
the day fixed for its appearance. Those who have seen the volume 
speak highly of it, pronouncing it to be even superior to the 


splendid fragment, ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur.” High praise that! 

The impending lawsuit by Mr. Incram against Mr, Stirr for the 
publication of the Daily London Journal is said to be stopped by the 
fact that the latter has repurchased the J.ondon Journal. Our readers 
inay possibly recollect that Mr. Stirr sold that property about two 
years ago. We hearthat all present arrangements and the staff of 
writers will remain unchanged. 

Mention of the London Journal reminds us that Mr. G, A. Sara has 
commenced a clever series of London “ interiors,” somewhat similar in 
design to his well-known and much-read papers, ‘‘ Twice Round the 
Clock,” in the Welcome Guest. These papers are accompanied by 
some capital sketches by Mr. M‘Connerx. No. I. gave a view of the 
interior of the Royal Academy on the “private view” day, and 
rumour says that the artist has maliciously introduced into the scene 
a gross caricature of the a ee author himself. 


SYDN ‘EY LADY MOR .GAN, 


‘YDNEY OWENSON, afterwards Lady Moreay, was the 
\J daughter of an Irish actor, named Owenson, who is said 
to have been descended from an ancient Protestant family. [er 


taste, for he wrote several 


te success, and composed l 


father had a certain amount of literary 
comedies, which were produced with moderate 
songs. ‘The precise period of her birth was never divulged by Lady 
Moraax, who appeared to be possessed on this subject by a reticence 
somewhat more than feminine; but there is very good reason ‘to 
suppose that the account given of her, that she was born ‘‘about 
the year 1783,” is not very inaccurate. If this be true, Lady 
MorGan was seventy-six years old when she died; and those 
who know how vigorously ‘and freshly she bore the weight of 
years cannot but marvel at the se recy which she observed upon this 
subject. 

At a very early age, Lady Morean manifested a tendency towards 
literature, and her first efforts were suf ficiently remarkable to attract 
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to her a conside rable amount of notice. In the year 1797, when she 
could have been little more than fourteen years old, she published a 
volume of poems ; and soon after rwards appeared a collection of Irish 
songs, which was very ps pul: ar at a the time. It is said that it was this 
experiment that first inspired Moot with the idea of translating the 
finest national soloing of Trelan ” Next year Miss Owenson pub- 
lished another volume of poetry, entitled 
The Lays of an Trish I rp ; Me trical F y Miss OWENSON 
London : Printed for Richard Pb illips. 
This collection was dedicated in a very pretty note to JosePH 
Atkinson, Esq., Treasurer of oe e Ordnance i! attained 
the honour of a second edition nine years after of them 
(such as ‘* Why sleeps the harp of Erin’s pride ?”) are popular to this 
day. A second edition was de ided in 1807. 
The next liter: rary ventures were two small tales, or novelettes, 
St. Clair,” and “The Novice of St. Don minick ;” but shortly after- 
wards appeared the work w hich first wh acted upon her the general 








attention of the ding public, and e n her a celebrity 
which never deserted her. This was 
The Wild Irish G By Miss Owenson. 1801 
This curious novel, which (to speak truth) has little else but eecen- 
tricity and a certain wild vigour to recommend it, so chimed in with 
the humour of the public, that i eprinted seven times in two 
he Wi 


reads ** The Wild Irish Girl” now ? 
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Patric S ! } t. By Miss OWENSON 
London: R. Phillips. 1807 
And then 
Ida the Mis By Miss Owenson. 1 I lips. 1808 

The latter was the wo which she afterwards nverted into 
“TLuxima the Prophetess,” published after her death by Mr, 
WESTERTON. 

In 1811 Miss Owenson became Lady MoreGan by marriage with 
Sir T. Cuartes Morea, an Irish physician of moderate abilities. 
This gentleman appears to have had literary aspirati for he publi ! 
two works under his own: ame, and one conjoir if it 
is not improbal le, however, that her pen had much to do with ait. The 
works published by Sir ¢ Moraan under his own name were: 

Sketches of the Philo y of Life. By Sir T. C. Mo an, M.D Lon- 
don : Printed for UL Colburn. 1818. 

Sketches of the Phi hy of Morals. By Sir T. C. Morcax, M.D. Lon- 
don “Boosie fo r H. ¢ Colburn. 1822. 

The work written in collaboration was: 

The Book: without a Name. By Sir T. Cuarves and Lady Morcan. Lon- 
don: H. Colburn. 1841 . 

This was a mere collection of essays and amusing papers, and con- 
tained a portrait of Sir Cartes Morean on the frontispiece to the 
first volume. 

To return, however, to Lady Morea and her literary labours. 
Arter her marriage, she travelled much with her husband, visiting and 
residing in France and Italy. Then it was that she collected the 
materials for those two book hich d her into more controversy 
than all the other literary labours of her life. Her work on France 
was p ublished in the» ar Lsl7— iN edition in Franee . and a 
quarto one in London; a second }ssit [his 
work was the cause of some con accuracy of 
Lady Morean’s verdicts, and wherever this was such as_ to 
compel her to take par n it, the witty Irishwoman generally 
managed to get the better. The very year the work appeared 
there came 

Observations sur 7’ ein f F Lady M 2 Par 
l’Auteur de ** Quinze Jours,” et de “ Six Mois a Londres 
Mr. big yFAIR also made a needless attempt t fend the character 
of the French by a brochure called ‘* Franee, not the France of L: dy 
Sores n,?? which. ver, she d ith apparent unconcern, 
saying that it contained * the foulest fulsifieations of my text.” The 
volume on France was severely ked in the Quarterly, which 
pi ‘ due e 1d quite L ntrary erect Lf wl at was Inte nae d, for four 
editions in Enoland, two in France, and four in America were 
rapidly exhausted. The Literary ¢ te also att ced her in a 
manner which goaded the courageous little Irishwoman to reply in a 
pamphlet, of which some idea of the style may be gathered from 
the fact that she termed Mr. Jerpay, most fancifully, a “ et-devant 
reporter of the Morning Post and e litor of the Satirist.” It isa 
curious circumstance that, although it has been very much the fashion 
to accuse literary persons of conne tion with the Satirist, it has not 
yet been discovered that any paper or literary lication si illed 
existed at that time. 
Lady Morgan's work on Italy ap; eared shortly afterwards : 
Italy. By Lady Morcan. London: Henry lburn. 1821. 2¥ 

[t is stated in the preface to have been ‘‘ composed from a journal 
ept during a residence in Italy in the years 1819 -20. Ihe notes on 
law, statistics, and ot literary disputes, together with th appen lix on 
the state of medicine, | , at the author’s request, been contributed 
by Sir C. Morean.” see here how anxious Lady Mor +AN 
was to give her husband whatever credit was due for the assista ce 
he rendered her. This work on Italy was the cause of much aeri- 
monious dispute. The first reply to her estimate of Italian character 


appeared in the shape of 
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Prospetto Biografico delle Donn Italiaxe renomate in Litteratura dal Secolo 
decimoquarte fino a’ Giornt nostri. Di Ginevra Canonici Fachini. Con 
una Riposta a Lady Morgan risquardante alcune Accuse da lei date alle 
Donne Italiane nella sua opera “ L'Italie.” Venezia. 1824. 

Previous to this, however, the work had been rather severely handled 
in England, and the authoress replied in a 

Letier to the Reviewers of ‘ Italy,” including an Answer to a Pamphlet enti- 
tled “ Observations upon the Calumnies and Misrepresentations in Lady 
Morgan's ‘/taly.’” By Lady Morcay. London: Henry Colburn. 
1821. 

In 1841, another Italian took up the cudgels on behalf of his country 
against “the Wild Trish Girl.” We refer to the publication of 

Lettere di Carlo Botta, coll’ aggiunta del Ragionamento sulle Memorie di Lady 
Morgan risguardanti alla Vita ed al Secolo di Salvator Rosa. Torino. 
1841. 

Even as lately as 1851, the controversies which arose out of that book 
bad not faded away, for no less a person than Cardinal Wiseman 
thought it necessary to contradict some of her statements, which were 
deemed to be subversive of the authority of St. Peter's Chair in the 
Basilica of the Vatican. This drew forth the courageous little lady 
once more ; and, though nearly arrived at the age of threescore years 
and ten, she did not shrink from doing battle with a Cardinal. She 
defended herself in a pamphlet called 

Letter to Cardinal Wiseman, in Answer to his “ Remarks on Lady Morgan's 
Statements regarding St. Peter's Chair.” By Sypney Lady Morean. 
London: C. Westerton. 1851. : 

This little pamphlet was written with all her former fire and more 
than her wonted esprit. Referring to the Cardinal’s attack upon 
her, she said, very happily, “It is in bulk a brochure, in spirit a 
Bull.” 

The rest of Lady Morean’s works may be briefly catalogued. They 

« « « ¢ 
were : 

O'Donnel: a National Tale. By Lady Morcan (late Miss OwxEnson). 
London: Printed f r H. Colburn. 1814. 

This was professedly written “in a spirit of conciliation,” and was 
dedicated to the Duke of Devonsuine, as a model Irish landlord. 

Florence Va carthy: an Irish Tale. 
for H. Colburn. 1818. 

Others of her works were: ‘The O’Briens and the O’Flahertys :” 
**'The Princess;” “* Dramatic Scenes from Real Life ;” and a pamphlet 
on “ Absenteeism,” containing some papers reprinted from the New 
Monthly, and intended for a sermon to the Irish landlords against the 
desertion of their estates and the aban‘ onment of those who are 
committed to their charge. Perhaps one of her most celebrated 
performances was 


By Lady Morcan. London: Printed 


The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa. By Lady Morcan. London: 
Printed for H. Colburn. 1824. 
And in 1840 she published 
Women and her Master. By Lady Morcan. London: H. Colburn. 


1840. 

Her last work was that which appeared shortly before her death, 
“Passages from my Autobiography,” which was reviewed (not 
unkindly, we trust.) in the Critic of January the 29th ult. 

To these brief notes of the literary facts in Lady Moraan’s life we 
are delighted to be able to add the following appreciative analysis of 
her as a woman and as an authoress. It is from the pen of a fellow- 
countrywoman and sister-authoress, one whose position in the world 
of letters is so high and so sure that her judgment in this case must be 
above suspicion of every kind. To her, who is in herself one of the 
brightest examples possible of what a literary woman ought to be, 
and who in her own person solves the problem which, in speaking of 
Lady Morgan, she herself proposes, how to reconcile literature with the 
duties of woman, we offer our best thanks for the admirable sketch 
which we subjoin. 

Lady Moraan’s per’on was so well known to the habitués of Lon- 
d m—to the class, at all events, that belongs to the fashionable and 
literary—that any description to them may be, as she would say, “ de 
trop”; but thousands have been, at one time or other of their lives, 
intereste! by her works, and the sort of flying reputation she had for 
saying and doing odd but clever things, who were never astonished 
by the brightness of her eyes, and her rouge, and the marvellous tact 
which comprised so much of her talent, or the talent whose greatest 
society-power was tact. To those we say that Lady MorGan was 
small, and perhaps slightly deformed; but her head’ was large and 
well developed ; her features full of expression, particularly the 
expression that accompanies * humour,” dimpling, as it does, round 
the mouth, and sparkling in the eyes before the voice sets it to 
music. ‘The natural intonations of her voice in conversation were 
singularly pleasine—so pleasing as to render nothings” pleasant ; 
and whatever affectation lingered in the waving of her large green 
fan, or in the “ way she had” of folding her draperies round her, and 
looking out of them with true Irish espieglerie, the tones of that voice 
were, to the last, full of feeling. Now and then, particularly when a 
number of sons of the shamrogue were present, she might perhaps 
throw in a greater number of “ah! do's” and ‘ah! don'ts” than 
usual in her conversation, seconded by a sly look of application to 
make them “tell.” that was quite irresistible ; and we remember a 


red-hot O'Connellite, who told us he was going to Lady Morgan's, 


to ‘‘blow her up for de-erting her country, and turning her back on 
) . ” . . r . . - 

the Liberator,” so fascinated by the ready smile, the few words of 
tenderness she gave to the memory of “dear old Dublin ”—the 




















inimitable tact, in fact, she had of turning disadvantages to advan- 
tages, and foes who came in contact with her into friends—that he 
assured us the next day ‘the people of Ireland mistook that charming 
craythur, Lady Morgan, altogether ; that her heart, every morsel of 
it, was in Ireland ; and that she just lived here to protect her country- 
men, and prevent their being imposed on.” She possessed the happy 
art of creating popularity for herself, by making her visitors pleased 
with themselves. Her compliments were always ready and apt, not 
fulsome or overdone—at least those to whom they were addressed 
never felt them to be so; she would strengthen a weak point and 
enlarge an advantage. 

If she could not talk of science with the scientific, she would pay it 
a compliment ; and once deplored so earnestly her ignorance of 
geology to one of its professors, that he offered to read a lecture on 
the subject (which her Ladyship regretted pathetically she had not 
heard) in her drawing-room! She laughed afterwards at this as one 
of the great difficulties of her social life ; ‘* but,” she would add, ‘I 
got out of it by regretting that my present audience were unworthy 
such an honour, but that if he would do so the next night !"—“* Well ?” 
—* He was kind enough to promise ; but I could not have survived 
it, and the next day I was very ill.” 

Her tact was portable, applicable, alive. alert, marketable, good- 
natured, ever ready at call, and consequently useful; yes, and useful 
to others as well as to herself, for it was often on the watch to serve a 
friend and set aside a difficulty. Lady Morean had no left hand, no 
deaf ear, ‘‘no blind side;” she was life, bright life, from top to toe. 
Even when her receptions were over, and at her geat age it might be 
supposed she had gone wearied and languidly to bed, she chatted 
cheerfully to her maid, and closed her eyes with a jest. 

She was created for society—enjoyed, and lived in society to the 
last ; nothing annoyed her so much as being invited to a small party. 
She liked the crowded room, the loud announcement, and the popu- 
larity she had earned. She was not envious, and gave earnest and 
almost involuntary admiration to what was excellent, provided that 
excellence was within the range of her comprehension, If she was 
jealous of any one’s reputation, it was of that of Mme. pg Stay. She 
would have liked to have written ‘“‘ Corinne,” and been expatriated 
by Napoteon. She was very proud of being ordered to leave France, 
but it was not followed up as she hoped it would have been. She 
liked to be thought to sit and move like Mme. pe Stain, and to ru a 
bit of stick with her forefinger as Madame did when in thought. But 
Lady Moreay, after the first fancy of the moment, could not be an 
imitator; her impulses grew into objects, and the earnestness born of 
affectation matured into reality. She was well worth knowing and 
thinking over; and if you did not always think with her, she ever 
made you think of something fresh. Her vanity was charming; it 
was different from every other vanity, it was so naive, so original, and 
she confessed it with the frankness of a child. ‘I know [ am vain,” 
she would say, ‘but I have a right to be so. It is not put off and on, 
like my rouge; it is always with me, it sleeps with me, wakes with me, 
companions me in my solitude, and arrays itself for publicity whenever 
I go abroad. I wrote books when your mothers worked samplers, 
and demanded freedom for Ireland when Daniet O’ConNELL scrau- 
bled for gulls’ eggs among the wild craigs of Derrynane. I wrote 
‘The Wild Irish Girl’ before Scorr was stimulated by Marta Ener- 
wortH (whose fictions, by the way, are dull enough to have been 
facts) to do for Scotland what she had done for Ireland; and was 
thought worthy of abuse in the Quarterly and the anathema of 
NapotgonI.! My house is political, literary, and fashionable neutral 
ground, where all meet; the fashionables go and come, and make no 
sign; the politicians amuse me, and themselves; and the literati and 
the literathi, if they do scowl at each other on the staircase, are all 
smiles and sweetness in the boudoir. Vain! I am vain; and that is 
the worst truth my foes can say of me.” 

Lady Morean’s books, one and all, are not as “clever ” as her 
conversations. She had every little art and tact of society, not by rote, 
but by heart. One glance of her luminous eyes saw at once 
everything. She never tried to observe; observation was her 
nature, her gift. She estimated actual character at exactly what it 
was worth, but she also estimated the worth the world put upon it. 
She was sometimes betrayed into remembering “ long-ago ” events, 
which were not in keeping with her supposed age, and would talk of 
events before the famous “ Kilkenny Theatricals” —where the ‘ clever 
Owensons”” made as great a sensation in their way as Miss O'Nei, 
Tom Moore, or the exquisitely beautiful girl he married and who 
rewarded his love by the tribute of her devoted life, did in another. 
Mr. Owenson was in great force during those theatricals, He had 
universal dramatic talent ; could write a drawing-room play, and take 
the tragedy or comedy “ business” in it with equal success ; could 
write a song, set it to music, and sing it with a certainty of an encore ; 
and while proud of the talent of his clever daughters (there were two, 
Lady CrarKe and Lady Morean), guarded them by exvellent sense 
and propriety from the slightest blemish as maid, wife, and widow, in 
privacy and in public, in humble life and in the cirele of which she 
was the remarkable centre. Lady Morcan was sans tache; her pen 
was often feather-headed, but its nib was gold. 

In her early day a literary woman was arara avis, Now it is rather 
difficult to find a woman who hus not, does not,or will not ** write.” 
Whether this proceeds from having more thought, or less thought, 
than in the “ good old times,” is a question. We very much fear it 
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is born of the increased pressure for the things appertaining to even 
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a very moderate scale of society. Caleas a : ions will is set up » iy the 
right thinking, we are plunging into the evil of considering lucuries 
necessities, and overtaxed time and mind, accompanied by a 
distortion of our duties, will be the painful result. 








Lady Morgan is the last of the literary women of her time, some of 


whom have bequeathed us rich legacies, others whose very names are 
unknown to the present generation ; and yet all were different from 
Lady Morean, who alone understood the art of socie ty as practised in 
France, and at one time in Ireland. Hannan More could manage to 
interest and instruct a small circle; but her calling was to a 
higher sphere than what “literary women” attempted even then. 
Maria EpGewortH was devoted to the best interests of home and 
country, a reserved and benevolent gentlewoman, an admirable 
talker and thinker, but quite without the ‘small change” in which 
Lady Morgan abounded. The dignified Jane Porter and 
her bright sister were charming in a quiet drawing-room— 
they had the talent that was power; but solitary power is 
oppressive. They had not the tact which is skill; they had the 
talent which was weight, not the tact that is momentum. Miss 
BenGer always looked like historical dead letter; and poor little 
Miss Spence, who scrambled her w ay into literary society, and invited 
people to ‘ther humble abode,” never understood what “society 

meant. Mme. D’Arsiay might, perhaps, break a lance with Lady 
Moraay on ber own ground, during her last days; but she must have 
been too much hemmed in with the conventionalities of a court life 
not to have been overthrown by the brilliant Irishwoman, who was 
not at all ‘* conventional’—who appeared to know everything without 


lenuiing anything—who ean refute alan conteulation, and 
merrily. outwit the wise. 

Impressed as we have been by Lady Morean’s tact, we do not for a 
moment deny her the merit of imagination and a rare power both of 
invention and scarcasm. The latter was keen and cutting, and she 
could not help it; she would cut at those she loved best in the world, 
but the cut was so rapid and “clear” that she healed it with some 
extra kindness almost before it was felt, and in such eases the * looker 
on” felt more than the actual sufferer. But, we repeat, her books are, 
after all, bad daguerreotypes of herself. She was brave and true 
where a friend needed bravery and truth. She was faithful to Ireland 
while it required her assistance. When Catholic Emancipation was 
granted she was content, and thought that time would do the rest. 
At the last she endured her sufferings with the gentlest patience, and 
the artificiality of much of her life did not spoil her heart. There is 
no house in London around which so many pleasant memories will 
congregate during many a season as that in William-street, illuminated 
as it was by the remarkable brightness, imagination, versatility, and 
incomparable tact of ‘* Sypvey, Lady Morgan.” 

To this we would add that the portrait giv 
engraved from a photograph taken very recently. ‘The sun-pieture 
was not a very good one—being, indeed, but amateur’s work ; but it 
has enabled the artist to catch something of the well-known expression, 
some traits of the dear old face. Like most intellectual faces, how- 
ever, Lady Morean’s was not to be Pp »hotogray hed—not even P yainted : 
there was an electricity about it which paint-brush could not hope to 

catch nor camera to fix, 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


YS OF SIR JOHN BURGOYNE, 
John Fox Burgoyne, Bart., 


THE MILITARY OPINION 
The Military Opinions of General Sir 


G.C.B. Collected and Edited by Captain the Hon. Grorce 
Wrorrestey, Royal Engineers. London: Richard Bentley, 
pp. 479. 

RITICS WILL PROBABLY pass very different opinions on 


this book. Some will, perhaps, be inclined to treat it with a 
kind of contemptuous pity, as containing a réchauffé of the dreams of 
a veteran alarmist, who means well indeed, but has his brains stuffed 
with marionette figures of French grenadiers and gunners. Others, 
again, will only find in it fresh fuel for the fire that ever keeps their 
terrors at boiling pint; and will imagine that the terrible day. is 
approaching when the Lord Mayor is to be captured while sitting in 


his curule chair, and the Bank of England sacked. In our opinion 
the value of the book is very considerable ; and this, though we may 


not consider Sir John Burgoyne a very competent judge as to the 
probability of a French invasion of England. We do, however, 
consider him well qualified to pass an opinion on the possibility of 
such an event—a possibility which is so utterly scouted by the 
opinionative peacemongers who are in such advance of their age. 
Though judges once preached sermons, and bishops made or inter- 
preted the laws, still many of us have a not unre asonable prejudice 
in favour of getting the Archbishop of Canterbury to solve our 
theological doubts, and trusting Lord Campbell on points of law, 
Again we repeat that every British paterfamilias, whether critic er 
not, is fully justified in giving his opinion as to the probability or 
improbability of a French invasion. His thoughts on this point may 
be worth a great deal, or they may be of very little value ; still he has, 
of course, a perfect right to them, and if he can become a Sir Oracle 
among old ladivs or parish vestrymen off duty, why, let him. The 
French may be the most civilised people it 1 the world, and their sole 
mission may be peace; the reeknel hecanin Britain-wards from Cher- 
bourg, and plaintively regret the Galatophobia that has forced their 
peace-loving Imperial master to think of the safety of la belle Franc 

from perfidious Albion. Or, on the other hand, our British censor, 
if he be in a warlike mood, may have visions more terrible than ever 
entered the bosom of Peter P lymley ; ; and he may, like that worthy, 
again see in his mind's eye the minister of the parish sorely wounded 
in his hinder parts by a French bayonet, or a stout Zouave making 
unlawful love to his own sleek spouse. With all this we have nothing 
to do; let each politician hug his own darling theory, and see, as he 
thinks fit, war looming in the distance, or perpetual peace, at least 
for England. 

We do, however, protest against the theorist who not only pledges 
to us his word of honour that England wiil never be invaded, but at 
the same time assures us that she is at present fully prepared to resist 
any invasion. Cotion spinners are not converted into soldiers quite 
so easily as wool into cloth; and the brave agriculturist who now so 
readily shoulders his spade, and shows how he would win fields, i 
necessity required, might (without any be yutation on his bravery) 
find his feet unaccountab ly turning their an advancing 
foe. Those hedgerows and ditches a are to prove the palla- 
diums of E ngland, and from b hing 1 whic ady-made riflemen are to 
pour forth an unceasing hail of bullets on the rash invaders, mi ght 
possibly, by screening the movements of a well-organised attacking 





heels towards 


COPY AVALLABLE 


army, teach the first rudiments of military tactics to anti- 


alarmist. 


many an 


A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save soldiering—soldiers all are ready mad¢ 
So, at least, seem to imagine a critics, when they hint 
politely that there is method in the madne ss “ the military and naval 
men who raise false alarms and dream of "posit ble a 
A good many of us unthinkingly, though ne nestly we believe (we 
are not here spe aking of gentlemen who pretend to "a in the reir 
and navy as being the mere appanages of thearisto: racy), are in thehabi 
of bringing a sort of good- humoured, second-hand charge of dishonest y 
agains st the great majorit} of the members of the military and navat 
If we do not actually say so, we act as if military critics 
us that we are not prepar 1 for self-defence, did so sin ply 
self-advantage. Oh! of course, — they want 
at least think, e hardly i im- 
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little about the quality of the speeches—to institute a comparison 
between America and Eneland, and conclt that because America 
ean do without a larg aaiiaes and naval fo Eneland can do so 
likewise. Ame rican auditors would, a4 rse, ccept the compli- 
ment to their governing wisdom, and, for the nonce, be pe ite 
enough to forget that America is son is of miles distant from 
Europe, and that she has little or iropean polities, with 
half a dozen et-ceteras involved lable fa ‘To the 
gentlemen who really and honestly believe that it is better not to be 
pr ‘pare | for war, and that the spect f smiling hay Eneland, 
with her pure el tions and well-laden aregosies—her wish to have 
somewhat more weight in the polities of Europe than Spain, and y 
spare the contents of her children’s pockets—her pom d-fooli * 
alarms, ind not ise economy—will disar1 bitterest foe, 
we would sinply say : \ quit cht in all you tell us, but 
unfortunately you mew! b » your time; war and 
military men, if you e relics b is yet, unfor- 
tunately, they are necessary relics. When you sent your we ll-mean- 
ing ambassadors to Russia, vou had little success ; and if yousend them 
to Sayan or Austria or Prussia you will have just as litile. Let us by 
lI ! ans ke ep out of war oursel vs BS: Dut. if We art ot pre | ared ta 
surrender our wives and children, and our gold and silver and 
precious stones, which we value nearly as much, let us have some- 
thing stronger than prayers ind U ypia heort » detend them 
with. ‘There may be a good time coming, but unfortunately it has 
not yet come; and, until it h rds and rifles will t Ss necessary 
to kee » off non-Ut pian warriors, as broad loth to DP | the frosts t 
broad-brimmed ree the heat of the sun.” 
John Bull, indeed, appears to bear some 1 semblar the enter- 
prising gentleman who lived, during the epoch of garotting, on the 


outskirts of Kensington ; and who assured his friends that he had not 





changed his quarters u intil he had given them a fair trial, as, added he, 
‘I have heas knocked down and robbed regul rly twice a week for 
the last vear, and [ ean stand it no longer.” Nat liy, we have not 
vet been knocked down and robbed; but we hav wre than onee 


been assistance to a friend who has only not 


give the least 


. 
unable to 
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been knocked down because he submitted tranquilly to be robbed. 
Mr. Cobden tells us that Sir John Pakington’s enlargement of our 
navy has created great uneasiness in America. We are sorry for it, 
and think their fears utterly unreasonable; but yet they can scarcely 
complain, as, despite their being Anglo-Saxons and brothers, &c., 
they have snubbed all attempts at arbitration. Sir J, Burgoyne says 
very truly : 

The proposition to submit national differences to arbitration is very pretty in 
theory, but can never be enforced. When parties are tired of their disputes, and 
both wish to effect a reconciliation without compromising their dignity, they 
have been accustomed to adopt a mediation, and will continue to do so; but 
this they never have done, nor ever will do, when both or either are much 
animated in the question at issue. In the result of the differences between Great 
Britain and the United States, on the boundary question, we have a fair 
instance of the little reliance that can be placed on arbitrations in state disputes. 
The matter was referred by mutual consent to the arbitration of the King of 
Holland, a perfectly impartial umpire, highly respected for moderation and 
judgment. After full consideration he made his award, which was instenter 
repudiated by both parties. Great Britain subsequently expressed a readiness to 
abide by the decision ; not so the United States; and the negotiations recom- 
menced more angrily than ever, till finally, to prevent an absolute rupture, we, 
as the weakest at the game of brag, and the least disposed for war (as under our 
present system we always must be), conceded, it is believed, everything that 
was essential. 

The volume before us contains three parts: ‘‘ National Defences,” 
‘“‘ Baltic, Turkey, and Crimea,” and ‘General Military Subjects.” 
A good many of these papers have been previously published in the 
shape of reviews, &c. We give the following extract from the 
preface, as showing the scope of the work : 

When Sir John Burgoyne was appointed to the office of Inspector-General 
of Fortifications in 1845, he was immediately struck with the defective state of 
our military establishments, and the imminent danger of invasion to which the 
country might be exposed in the event of a rupture with France. He conse- 
quently wrote the letter which appears in the first pages of this work. It was 
in answer to the representations made by Sir John Burgoyne on this occasion 
that the Duke of Wellington wrote the remarkable letter which, on its publica- 
tion shortly afterwards, created so great a sensation. As the specific facts 
adverted to in this communication no longer remain the same, I am enabled to 
publish it without impropriety ; and it is of considerable interest at the present 
moment, as, although the circumstances are changed to some extent, and our 
defences are no longer in the very defective state mentioned in it, yet the general 
reasoning holds good to the present time, and may tend to awaken the people of 
England to the imminent danger of the crisis through which they have passed ; 
and if nations ever gain experience by the past, it may tend to prevent our 
defences from falling again into the condition in which they were found by Sir 
John Burgoyne in 1845. Several of the notesin the third part of the work were 
written during the Peninsular War; but as those which I have selected for 
publication are general in their character, they are applicable to all periods. 
They consist, in fact, of principles, and not of rules, and may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as immiitable. I should mention, as regards these Peninsular notes, 
that they were consulted by Sir John Jones and Sir Charles Pasley, before the 
publication of their respective works; and that this will account for any coin- 
cidence in language or treatment of subjects which may be found with those 
writers. 

Captain Wrottesley remarks that ‘ the circumstances are changed 
to some extent” since many of these papers were written; and we 
think that this remark applies to Ireland with full force. Sir John 

3urgoyne, writing at the latter end of 1846, informs us that a maxim 
has been thoroughly inculcated into the minds of the great bulk of the 
people there, that “Ireland’s hope and time for energetic proceedings 
is to be found in England’s difficulties ;” and he goes on to say that 
for the next fifty or hundred years no course of events or of circum- 
stances can preclude the necessity for the presence of a large force in 
that country during a war with France; and this force he elsewhere 
estimates at from at least 20,000 to 25,000 regular troops. How 
many troops the strategical necessities of Ireland may require we 
will not pretend to aflirm; but, as knowing a good deal of that 
country, we deliberately say that we do not believe that ten men 
throughout Ireland would be either base or foolish enough to join any 
invading army, be it composed of Frenchmen, Americans, or any other 
nation. We know that trading politicians and active policemen, eager 
for promotion, tried to make some small capital out of that storm in a 
teacup—the Pheenix club; but we would quite as soon take the three 
tailors of Tooley-street as representatives of Englishmen as consider 
that the self-constituted conclave of half a dozen unfledged tailors’ 
apprentices and solicitors’ clerks represented any phase of national 
fecling in the sister island. Sir John Burgoyne will have, we are 
afraid, but little sympathy with the doleful Mr. Cobden as to the fears 
which our preparations for self-defence are exciting on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Speaking of a war with France, Sir John 
Says : 

We must have every reason to fear that the United States of America would 
not lose so favourable an opportunity of bullying and urging the most out- 
rageous pretensions, which is so habitual to them. They again are always 
ready to quarrel, being, it is presumed, under a similar impression to that before 
adverted to as being felt by the French, of having a large stake to gain by the 
conquest of Canada, while incurring small risk comparatively in making the 
attempt. This is another pressing reason for the increase of our military means ; 
as it would also tend to awe the Americans into somewhat more moderation ; 
and it is clear that we ought not to defer the adoption of measures of precaution 
till the danger arises. 

We, for our part, believe, with the author of “ Civilised America,” 
that, if the Americans can gain anything by attacking us, they will 
throw chivalry and brotherhood to the dogs, and chase the almighty 
dollar through wars and rumours of wars. 

_There is a review of Sir Howard Douglas's treatise on Naval 
Gunnery; where Sir John Burgoyne (as well as Sir Howard 











Douglas) refuses to accept the dicta of the French officers, who prove 
(on paper) that steam has, in a great degree, done away with the 
necessity of naval tactics, and who, ignoring storms, currents, and sea- 
sickness, pretend that ready-made sailors are to be picked up in the 
interior of France who have the one essential requisite of modern 
seamanship—skill in gunnery. This review (as we have before had 
occasion to observe) has been reprinted from the colums of Tux 
Critic. 

The second portion of this volume, which treats of the Crimean 
War, is perhaps the least interesting of the three ; it will, however, well 
repay attentive study, at least to the future soldier. ‘* General Mili- 
tary Subjects” contains a perfect repertory of everything relating to 
modern warfare; and coming, as this chapter does, from no carpet 
knight, but a veteran who, during an active career of half a century, 
has held responsible commands all over the world, its importance can 
scarcely be overrated, We do not pretend to value lightly the closet 
speculations of eminent civilians on military matters; with regard to 
naval gunnery, indeed, we cannot help calling to mind that the two 
best treatises on it (at all events, after that of Sir Howard Douglas) 
were written, the one by a French Jesuit and the other by a Scotch 
lawyer; and these are very far from being solitary instances of the 
successful treatment of purely military topics by civilians. Still, as 
Captain Wrottesley suggests, the chief value of the volume before us 
consists in the essentially practical nature of the suggestions and 
opinions contained in it. The completeness, too, of this volume is 
remarkable ; in the latter portion alone there are forty-seven distinct 
topics treated, all bearing directly on military tactics, discipline, and 
organisation, and written in pure masculine English. We think Cap- 
tain Wrottesley deserves great praise for not having allowed the con- 
tents of this volume to moulder in forgotten periodicals and stray 
pamphlets ; and we heartily recommend it, not only to military men, 
but to civilians in general—those at least who feel any concern in the 
defences of their country. Our newly created Minister of War has 
spoken out manfully: ‘In my opinion any Government would be 
guilty of a great dereliction of duty which did not press forward the 
utmost preparations for the national defence. On the sea, which is 
the chief defence of England, the greatest exertions must be made. 
That is our first line, and it isa line which ought never to be broken.” 
If these words do not sink forgotten into the limbo of good inten- 
tions, and if such preparations be duly made, we have little fear of 
England being engaged in a European war. Let us be rather as 
strong men armed, and not sit with fulded hands dreaming of Utopian 
phantasies and foolish retrenchments amid the din of arms, and crying 
out that there is peace, when there is no peace. 

We again thank Captain Wrottesley for his book, which has 
appeared at a most seasonable moment. 





JUNIUS. 

William Burke the Author of Junius: an Essay on his Era. By 

JeLLINGER Cookson Symons. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

J UNIUS, remarkable for his close, fervent, and logical style, has 
J occasioned more loose, rambling, and illogical essays than any 
other writer. Were it possible for him to return to earth, and to sit 
in judgment on the many who have attempted to penetrate his 
incognito, what searching, scathing letters should we have on the 
feebleness, ignorance, and dulness of the many volumes devoted to the 
identification of the great political writer. Whether the mighty 
Shade hitherto only a name would become substance under the 
influence of Mr. Symons’s book we are not prepared to say. We are 
quite certain that if he had to reply to it, and it was his cue to retain 
his incognito, notwithstanding Mr. Symons might have penetrated his 
secret, he would find inconsistencies and illogical conclusions in the 
little book quite sufficient to enable him to rout his antagonist, to 
cover him with confusion, and to make him flee before him, as he always 
did the strongest of his opponents, notwithstanding they had truth on 
their side. Nevertheless, the truth may be in the odd little volume 
before us ; and, as we do not aspire to wield the pen of Junius, and 
have no motive but to test Mr. Symons's reasoning by common sense, 
we shall proceed, without favour or malice, to search into his state- 
ments and examine his arguments. 

Although Mr. Symons dees not entirely follow the beaten track of 
those who seek to identify Junius, yet he occasionally falls into the 
common method. He assumes as much as suits his purpose; he 
ignores many facts; he avoids some necessary inquiries ; and he is 
always ready with an hypothesis to clear away a formidable stumbling- 
block to his own theory. There is this in favour of any one who is 
put up for the laurel of Junius, that, if a tolerably plausible personage 
is selected, there is much to be said in his favour; and the distinguishing 
marks of Junius, his admirable style, his piercing invective, his inti- 
mate knowledge of party polities and of leading politicians and states- 
men, are sure to be foisted on to the individual by some convenient 
theory. If he be too old and physically disabled, then he worked by 
deputy ; if some known circumstance prevents the possibility of having 
written some one letter, then there were two or three writers con- 
cerned; if he abuses himself, that is only done as a blind; and if he 
contradicts himself and his principles, that arises from the same motive. 
If he be, according to all his known acts, incompetent to such writing, 
then extraordinary feats are cited to prove that this was an exception ; 
if too young, he was assisted ; if too old, ditto; if in too low a grade 
of society, he was the mouthpiece of statesmen ; if too high, he wrote 
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through another hand. By these means no less than forty different 

ersons have had the famous letters assigned to them; and certainly 
fall a dozen with very plausible arguments. In fact, the common 
mode of proving a Junius is by a series of negatives. 

In all the hypotheses yet produced there has been a terrible want 
of sound premises. The first thing to be done was to examine the 
letters signed ‘‘ Junius,” to ascertain as far as possible if they were 
written by one person, then to discover what other letters were 
written by the same pen. Late inquirers seem to forget that these 
celebrated letters did not appear alone in the Public Advertiser, but, 
on the contrary, are intermingled with many others which constantly 
appeared in this and the other papers of the day, signed with almost 
every Roman name that has come down to us. The last century 
was, in truth, an age of letter writing, and to compose pedantic, 
stilted epistles, fit for printing, 
the time. It supplied the place of the leader writing of the present 
day, and it affected and interested every class of society. In the 
midst of these, in the year 1769, came out those signed “ Junius ;” 
and they attracted attention chiefly from their personal virulence 
and the certain information about what may be termed internal 
politics. It was evident that the author was intimately acquainted 
with official life, and with the personal qualities and private history 
of the chief politicians of the time. He went a little further in viru- 
lence and daring than his fellow scribes, and was heroic in so doing 
in those days, when the liberty of utterance was not the settled right it 
now is. These letters were continued at short intervals through the 


three following years, and were discontinued at the commencement of 


1772. The anonymous author ordered a reprint of them to be made, 
and included, besides all those signed “‘ Junius,” some others signed 
‘‘Philo-Junius,” &c. This was for forty years taken to be the correct 
edition; but then (that is, in 1812) Mr. George Woodfall, the son 
of the printer and manager of the Public Advertiser, engaged Dr. 
Mason Good to edit an edition, and he gave him a great number 
of private notes from Junius which showed that he had also 
written under other signatures at the same time, and that the letters 
signed ‘* Veteran,” * Atticus,” and probably others, were also by him. 
This opened the way to confusion worse confounded; the editor 
immediately carting into his edition upwards of a hundred additional 
letters, on the strength of his own perception of style and internal 
evidence. Ever since this unwarrantable introduction the discussion 
as to the authorship has been more virulent and contradictory 
than ever, for most of the supporters of their various can- 
didates have endeavoured to reconcile this heap of contra- 
dictory letters, or have drawn from them proofs which could 
not apply to the actual author of the Junius Letters. We are 
indebted to the able researches of Sir Harris Nicolas, and to the 
severe logic of Mr. Dilke, for this exposure of the erroneous principle 
on which most of the inquiries are made. No one is now entitled to 
any consideration who is not perfectly acquainted with this state of 
things, and who does not confine himself strictly to the acknowledged 
letters signed ‘ Junius,” and those of which thereis substantial evidence. 
We cannot think Mr. Symons comes within this class. He seems 
singularly ignorant of the particulars of the controversy, and confines 
himself very closely to the support of his own theory, irrespectively of 
all the confutations that have preceded him. He seems to have 
studied the matter at second-hand, and takes the common historians as 
his guide. His main argument is that William Burke had many of the 
motives necessary to induce a man towrite such a series as the letters of 
Junius, and that he had the means of obtaining all the information 
contained in them, and he therefore did so. Now if this line of argu- 
ment is to be taken as a proof of authorship then Maclean, the ‘Under 
Secretary under Lord Shelburne, has certainly a better claim than 
Mr. William Burke. Having exhausted the argument that he might 
have written the letters, Mr, Symons proceeds to his facts, and here 
he does wisely to call them small points. They amount only to the 
fact that Mr. William Burke, who was a smart intriguing politician, 
moved about very rapidly, and that some of his stock-jobbing or 
political-jobbing movements coincided with the absence and appearance 
of the Junius Letters. There is no Junius for sixteen days, when 
suddenly one appears, and it is found William Burke had returned to 
town ; argal, he wrote the letter. It would be a curious speculation 
to see how many gentlemen went out of town when Junius’s letter 
appeared, and returned again when another letter was published ; 
but these persons would have thought it very hard to have 
been found guilty of writing these daring letters on such a 
coincidence. Mr. Symons really runs wild in these “ divers 
small proofs.” Junius was an Irishman (itself a mere assumption), and 
so was William Burke; but so was Edmund and several millions of 
other men. He was conversant with the Stock Exchange, and so 
certainly was every second-class politician of the age, for it was the 
fashionable mode of gambling with those gentry. Junius is also 
assumed to be a kind-hearted man; so was William Burke—because 
a little boy liked him, and “children always like warm-hearted 
people”! 

After this specimen of carrying on an induction we may fairly 
stop, and refer the reader to Mr. Symons’s book, which, at 
least, has the merit of being brief, and which certainly throws light on 
the Burkes, their family relations, their mode of working, and their 
characters, although we are bound to say we think it does not dissipate 
in the slightest degree the impenetrable shadows that still envelop 
and preserve the secret of Junius. 
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MASSON’S BRITISH NOVELISTS. 
British Novelists and their Styles. By Davip Masson, M.A. Cam- 

bridge and London: Macmillan and Co. pp. 308. 

Ay GOOD NOVEL, according to the definition of Sydney Smith, 
44 is a book which makes you impatient of contradiction, and 
inattentive, even if a bishop is making an observation, or a gentleman 
lately from the Pyramids or the Upper Cataracts is let loose upon the 
drawing-room. Of the bad novel there are such infinite varieties 
that an apt and pithy definition of it would be no easy matter. Nega- 
tively, however, it may be described as a book from which any person, 
even though not a cleric with an eye to preferment, would gladly turn 
away to listen to the prosiest bishop on the bench, and whose pages 
can scarcely be welcomed as an escape from the viatorial experiences 
of the most talkative Cockney who has made an excursion trip to the 
Nile. In fact, novelists, above all other writers, seem to have accepted 
Mr. Thackeray’s dictum as literally true. Let them have pen, ink, 
and paper, and their stock in trade is complete ; they are at once 
ready-made authors. 

In the year 1820, when the Waverley Novels were at the height of 
their popularity, according to Professor Masson, there were but 
twenty-six different novels, comprising altogether seventy-six volumes, 
standing upon the shelves of the British Museum. Ten years later 
the yearly crop of novels gathered into the Museum amounted to a 
hundred and one novels, or two hundred and five books. In 1850 the 
yield of novels was ninety-eight novels, or two hundred and ten books ; 
and in 1856, eighty-eight novels, or two hundred and one volumes. We 
think that the apparent fallling-off of novel-writing in 1855-6 may 
easily be accounted for by the Russian war, the bulletins of which, 
besides being true, were much more thrilling than any novelist’s 
chamber of horrors. Professor Masson calculates that there may 
have been in all about three thousand novels, counting not less than 
seven thousand separate volumes, produced in Great Britain and 
Ireland since the publication of ‘* Waverley.” Such are the statistics 
of novel-writing up to the year 1856. So far as we have been able to 
calculate, the annual yield of novels for the last two years has rather 
increased than diminished ; still we believe that any one, by steadily 
reading two novels per week, and occasionally throwing in an odd one, 
may in the present year keep himself or herself au fait with all pub- 
lished. True that to readers in general the task would scarcely be 
a very pleasant one; as Falstaff’s sack bears pretty nearly the same 
proportion to his bread that the nonsense does to the sense in the 
great mass of modern novels. Professor Masson somewhat plaintively 
adds that his hearers can scarcely have expected him to have read all 
the seven thousand and odd volumes of British novels ; and we do not 
consider that he is the worse qualified for passing an opinion upon 
novels in general, though he may not have performed this Herculean 
labour. 

The volume before us comprises four lectures, which, by corrections 
and additions, have been made considerably to exceed the ordinary 
limits of such discourses. The opening lecture treats of the nature of 
the novel, &c. Professor Masson theorises at some length upon the 
idea that a novel is a prose epic; but, as many an author (like 
Moliére’s bourgeois gentilhomme, who had unknowingly been talking 
prose for forty years) has written, and possibly may still write, a 
novel without knowing that he has also composed a prose epic, we 
shall not enter into any speculations upon the matter. More’s 
“ Utopia,” Sidney’s ‘* Arcadia,” Boyle’s “ Parthenissa,” and even the 
amatory novelettes of that ‘warm-blooded little creature” Mrs. 
Aphra Behn, must necessarily henceforth be limited to a somewhat 
select audience. 

The second lecture treats of the British novelists of the eighteenth 
century, commencing with Swift and Defoe; the former the satirist, 
the latter the newspaper reporter or chronicler, of his age. We have 
an admirable comparison, so far as they may be compared, in these 
pages between the three contemporary novelists Richardson, Fielding, 
and Smollett. Professor Masson says of Richardson’s ‘Clarissa 
Harlowe”: 

In 1748, however, came forth Richardson’s masterpiece, “‘ Clarissa Harlowe ”’ 
—twice as long as its predecessor, and written in the same form, as a series of 
letters, and with the same purpose of sustained and serious morality, but so 
much more elaborately wrought, and reaching, at the close, in the yillany of 
Lovelace and the irreparable wrongs of Clarissa, to such an agony of tragic 
interest, that the criticism even of Fielding and the other sons of humour was 
hushéd in admiration of the consummate art. 

We have ourselves lately re-read this wonderful novel, and scarcely 
hink any praise too oreat for its merits. The more than Pre- 
2affaellite accuracy with which Richardson notes down the veriest 
small talk and minutest action of any of his more important personages 
is never tiresome, As they themselves rivet our attention, so every- 
thing that relates to them interests us; whereas modern novel-writers, 
of no mean pretensions either, appear to imagine that they can confer 
interest upon very commonplace personages by wearisome tattle and 
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cossip about their fancied peculiarities. 

Mr. ‘Thackeray has, as Professor Masson phrases it, stretched his 
hand through the intervening century, and grasped the hand of 
Fielding, as of the man in that time whom he could on the whole like 
best. We have no objection whatever to make to Mr. Thackeray’s 
choice; but he might also have stretched his hand toa far better man, 
and in our opinion nearly if not quite as good a novelist, Smollett. 
‘‘ De mortuis,” &c., but undoubtedly Smollett has suffered by con- 
stant comparison with Fielding. As novelists we shall not compare 
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them, only saying that for ourselves, had we the eiden: we would 
rather have written ‘ Humphrey Clinker” than “Tom Jones,” and 
that the broad humour and great abundance of incident and character 
which is to be found in near rly all Smollett’s novels will with many 
persons fully compensate for the absence of the Cervantic i irony and 
philosophic musing of Fielding, which, admirable as it may be, is 
somewhat apt to “pall at times, when unrelieved by incident and 
invention. But as men, we far prefer Smollett, with all his Scotch 
touchiness, to that very free and easy Englishman, Fielding. We can 
sympathise rather with the former (despite his having a perpetual 
quarrel on hand), working’patiently in his garret for small earnings 
and owing no man anything, than with Fielding, hunted by bailiffs 
and writing fulsome letters to Sir Robert W alpol e about his own 


poverty and Sir Robert’s liberality, and then, on his suit being 
unsuccessful, turning round and heartily abusing the bepraised 


minister. As for Sterne we agree with Professor Masson, that Mr. 
Thackeray rates his genius far too low; and that “had he beena 


layman, like Fielding, more might have been pardoned to him, 
or there might have been less requiring pardon.” We 
venture to disagree with Professor Masson when he says, 
as to Sterne’s personal character, he does not think that Mr. 


Thackeray is more severe than the evidence warrants. Mr. Thack- 
eray’s dictum, that Sterne ‘* was a wretched old scamp—a vain wretch 
whose cadaverous carcase was only a bale of goods to be consigned to 
Pluto,” appears to us to be not only i in very r be id taste, but untrue as 
applied specially to the author of ‘Tristram Shandy.” Poor Field- 
ing, dying of a broken constitution in his forty-eighth year, has ‘‘ on his 
manly face the marks of good-fellowship, of illness, of kindness, of care, 
and wine.” So Goldsmith pronounced Sterne to be a ‘* heavy fellow ;” 
and Dr. Johnson, Fielding to be ‘a rascal.” Professor Masson 
quaintly requests that the reader will be obliging enough to recollect 
that the third lecture, ‘On Scott. and his Influence,” was specially 
prepared for an Edinburgh audience; and certaiuly there is Scotti- 
cism enough in it to satisfy the most patriotically exacting North 
Briton. ‘The concluding lecture, on ‘‘ The British Novelists since 
Scott,” is on the whole a dis: appointing one, though there is much in 
it well worth reading. Professor Masson, after suggesting that there 
is a certain ungraciousness in always contrasting and comparing 
Dickens and Thackeray, waxes ungracious himself, and gives us a 
lengthy comparison (which we could well have spared) between these 
two writers, as “artists” and ‘‘ ethical teachers,” &c. A keen and minute 
dissection of the works of our two great modern novelists, by the 
hand of such a skilful operator as Professor Masson, would have been 
highly interesting ; but it isnot to be found in these pages. As regards 
Dickens and Thacker: ay, the force of panegyric can no farther go 
than we have it from Professor Masson. He is so charmed with the 
beauties of our twin novelists, that he has not a single word for 
their defects. Dickens's caricatures are commended in nearly the 
same terms as the keen searching portraits of one who, if he does 
not exactly 
Know all qualities with a learned spirit 
Of human dealing, 
has certainly a tolerably correct insight into many of the qualities 
which are to be found in men and women of the present day over 
thirty years of age. There is no intimation’ that, in Professor Masson’s 
opinion, ** Ble House” and “ Little Dorrit ” are not in every way 
as admirable as * gene ” and ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ;” and we have 
culled for our spec ial delectation from ‘“ Bleak House” the Boodle 
and Buffy episode, the keen satire of which Professor Masson wonders 
has not banished ‘* beyond the moon” all nonsense in politics. We 
heartily wish that nonsense of any kind were so easily banished ; and 
ve should henceforth respect the homeopathic system of similia 
similibus. Despite Professor Masson’s laudations, we are very often 
unable to admire the hyper-hysterical pathos which is tenfold worse 
than any of the kings or queens of Euripides , with their rags and 
tears ; and Dickens’s |: andse: ape-ps uinting reminds us too much ‘of the 
‘rus in urbe.” 
The following is, we think, tru: enough : 


ak 


In the mere m utter of literary style there is a very obvious difference. Mr. 
Thackeray, accor to the general « pinion, is the more terse and idiomatic, 
and Mr. Dickens the more diffuse and luxuriant writer. There is an Horatian 
strictness and strength in Thackeray which satisfies the most cultivated taste 
and wins the respect of the severest critic; but Dickens, if he is the more rapid 
and carel on the whole, seems more susceptible to passion, and rises to a 
keener and wilder song. Referring the difference of style to its origin in differ- 
ence of intellectual constitution, critics are accustomed to say that Thackeray’s is 
the mind of closer and harder, and Dickens’s the mind of looser and richer, 
texture—that the intellect of the one is the more penetrating and reflective, and 
that of the other the more excursive and intuitive. 

We think there are very few cultivated readers who will not, on 
the whole, greatly prefer the Thackeray to that of the author 
of ‘Little Dorrit.” 


Professor Masson gov 
The 


ng 


ess 


Ss on to say: 


Administrative Reform Association might have worked for ten years 


without producing half of the effect which Mr. Dickens has produced in the 
same direction, by flinging out the phrase, ‘* The Circumlocution Office.” He has 
thrown out a score of such phrases, equally efficacious for social reform; and it 


matters little that 
exaggerations, 

It matter ve venture to think, that nearly every one 
of Mr. Dic 4 ‘ns’s attempts at social reform are *“ ludicrous exagegera- 
tions,” and we afraid that his would-be thunders are much more 
harmless than the Professor supposes. Professor Masson gives some 


some of them might turn out on inquiry to be ludicrous 
ar at de al, 


are 


good advice to lady novelists, ‘though he only takes the most cursory 
notice of perhaps the best novel ‘(next to * * Vanity F Fair”) written 

during the last half-century, ‘lane Eyre.” Some of the plaudits 
lavished on the works of Dickens and Thacke ray would net have 

been amiss here, 

On the whole, we think the present volume of essays inferior to 
those previously published by Professor Masson, though at the same 
time they will well repay a careful perusal. ‘The honey in this book is 
somewhat cloying; and a slight infusion of gall woul 1 not only have 
made the critical mixture more truthful, but also more acceptable to 
the living authors criticised, who, we should imagine, can scarcely 
believe all their works to be of ex: caetly — value. 


LU XIMA THE 


P R oP HET ESS. 


Luxima the Prophetess. By Sypxney Lapy Moraeay. London: 
Charles Westerton. pp. 330. 
IS, AS WE ARE TOLD, within the resources of chemistry 


T 
I so to rarefy and condense the body of a huge ox, that it may be 
readily contained within a space not larger than an ordinary-sized 
snuff-box, and vet so that none of the juices and nutritious qualities 
of the beef shall be lost. It is equally within the resources of art, at 
least if we may take this book for an example, to condense three 
goodly-sized volumes into one small one, which shall still be of the 
weakest literary quality. Forty years ago appeared a three-volume 
novel, under the title of “ The Missionary,” which just before her 
death Lady Morgan greatly curtailed, and rechristened with the name 
of ** Luxima.” 

In giving a brief sketch of “ Luxima” we do not pretend to esti- 
mate its literary value at a high rate; but it is interesting as having 
been one of the earliest productions of the lamented authoress, and 
the very latest on which her pen was employed hefore her death. 
Nor can we acknowledge as real the value which the editor, in his 
preface, claims for the story; namely, that “it vividly portrays the 
scenery, the manners, customs, and, above all, the religion of that 
portion of the Indian empire to which it relates.” The portraiture of 
the scenery, manners, &c., may be very vivid, but, in our opinion, is 
very far from being correct; and we should just as soon think of 
recommending to our readers the forgotten travels of Prince Puckler- 
Muskau as a trustworthy guide-book to Ireland as of allowingthat Lady 
Morgan’s ‘* Luxima” may be consulted on Indian scenery, customs, 
&e. As to the editor’s strong point, namely, the correctuess with 
which the authoress portrays the religion of India, we «an only say 
that we bave Suttees and Fire-worshippers, Quietism, Brah- 
minism, and Jesuitism, all hazily fused together, and making confu- 
sion worse confounded. Still the book has its merits. There i is & 
picturesque freshness about some of its descriptions which it would not 
be easy to excel, and the naive warmth with which the Cashmire 
prophetess allows her Platonic affections to glide into a passion fierce 
as an Indian summer heat is amusing, and not perhaps unnatural, if 
we get over certain minor difficulties of introduction, &e. In a word, 
then, though Luxima’s name might easily have been Lucy, and 
though the descriptions of Indian scenery would often, by the ch: ange 
of a few words, do duty in an Irish novel, we think our readers might 
find far less interesting books in the circulating library shes ae Luxima,” 
especially if they skip, as we advise them to do, all the ponderously 
incorrect disquisitions on the varieties of Indian religions, &c. The 
plot is simple enough. A certain Portuguese priest, Father Hilarion, 
determines to go as a missionary to India. He is, of course, all that 
a model priest should be, tall, good-looking, of noble birth, with a 
genius that is only surpassed by his piety. Arrived at Taita, a twelv e- 
oared budlow on the Indus receives our trave ‘ling apostle, and con- 
ducts him in safety to Lahore; there he determined to remain until he 
had made himself master of the dialects of Upper India, which he 
manages to do in so brief a period of time that his success may well 
put to the blush the most earnest exertions of the cleverest Indian 
civil servant that ever eat the Company’s salt. Next, the guru, or 
bishop, of Cashmire visits Lahore, and here Luxiima makes her first 
appearance. 


” 


The acclamations which had rent the air on the appearance of the Guru 
died softly away as the palanquin approached. An awe more profound, a 
feeling more pure, more subliniated, seemed to take possession of the multitude ; 
for, indistinctly seen through the transparent veil of the palanquin, appeared 
the most sacred of vestals, the Prophetess and Brachmachira of Cashmire Her 
perfect form, thus shrouded, caught, from the circumstance, am) sterious charm, 
and seemed like one of the splendid illusions, with which the enthusiasm of 
religion brightens the holy dreaw of its votarist, or like the spirit which descends 
amidst the shadows of night upon the slumbers of the blessed. Considered as 
the offs spring r of Brahma, as a ray of the Divine excel’ence, the Indians of the 
most distinguished rank drew back she approached, lest their very breath 
should pollute that religion of purity her respiration consec rated 5 and the odour 
of the sacred flowers by which she was adorned was inhaled with an eager 
devotion. The venerated palanquin was guarded by a number of pilgrim 
women, and the chief castes of the inbabitants of Labore; while a band of the 
native troops closed the precession, which proceeded to the Pagoda of Crishna, 
This phenix of heterodox feminine hierarchs the Father Hil rion 
of course determines to convert, and in —s r so falls in love with the 


lady, who, nothing loth, returns the compliment : 


Luxima, moved by his agitation—tender, timid, yet always happy a! 1 
tra) qui lly blessed in th 1e presence of him, the idol of he r secret thor giits, and 
fearing only those incidents which might impede the innocent felicity of being 


near him—endeavoured to soothe 
and bending 
ness, 


his perturbation, and, taking bis hand in hers, 


her head towards him, she looked on his eves with innocent foi d- 
and her sighs, sweet as the 


incense of the evening, breathed on his burning 
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cheek! Then the sacred fillet of religion fell from his eyes; he threw himself 
at her feet, and, pressing her hands to his heart, he said passionately, ‘‘ Luxima, 
tell me, dost thou not belong exclusively to heaven? Recall to my wandering 
mind that sacred vow, by which I solemnly devoted thee to its service, at the 
baptismal font! O my daughter! thou wouldst not destroy me? thou 
wouldst not arm heaven against me, Luxima?”—“ 1!” returned Luxima, ten- 
derly, ‘‘ I destroy thee, who art dear to me as heaven itself!”"—‘* O Luxima!” 
he exclaimed in emotion, “look not thus on me! tell me not that I am dear to 
thee, or——” At that moment his rosary fell to the earth, and lay at the feet of 
the Indian. 

The course of true love, as usual, does not run smooth; and, after 
numberless adventures and hairbreadth escapes, Luxima and her 
priestly lover fall into the hands of the Inquisitors, and are sentenced 
to be burned. They manage to escape; but, unfortunately, Luxima 
is mortally wounded, and Father Hilarion henceforth leads the life of 
a hermit in the “‘ Grotto of Congelations.” 

They [the natives] pointed it out to strangers as a place constructed by 
magic, which for many years bad been the residence of a recluse, a stranger, 
who had appeared suddenly among them—who had been rarely seen, and more 
rarely addressed—who led a lonely and an innocent life, equally avoided and 
avoiding—who lived unmolested, awakening no interest, and exciting no perse- 
cution. ‘He was,” they said, ‘‘a wild and melancholy man, whose religion 
was unknown, but who prayed at the confluence of rivers, at the rising and the 
setting of the sun; living on the produce of the soil, he needed no assistance, 
nor sought any intercourse; and his life, thus slowly wearing away, gradually 
faded into death.” 


With the commencement of the seventh month of the year come the 
Quarterlies. The Westminster Review opens with a well-written philoso- 
phical article on “ What Knowledge is of most worth.” The writer shows, 
curiously enough, that among mental as among bodily acquisitions the 
ornamental comes before the useful; and that in the treatment of both 
mind and body the decorative element has continued to predominate in a 
greater degree among women than among men. We wholly agree with 
the writer as regards the general education of women; that accomplish- 
ments immensely preponderate ; and this the time spent, or rather wasted, 
on dancing, the deportment, the piano, singing, drawing, pretty clearly 
testifies. We think, however, that he is rather too severe in speaking of 
the dress of women. Now that tight-lacing is no longer in fashion, and 
that a certain unsightly artificial protuberance has been generally dis- 
carded, we consider that—despite the lavish use of ear-rings, finger-rings, 
bracelets, chains, &c., and the occasional use of paint—women have 
managed tolerably well to unite the useful with the ornamental; and we 
assert that certain portions of men’s dress might be made not only more 
becoming but more comfortable. We never can think of the detestable 
hats in use without remembering the appellation by which an amusing 
Eastern traveller tells us he was generally known, viz., “the father of a 
pot.” This article will well repay careful perusal. We have next a paper 
on “ Jowett and the Broad Church.” With all due respect for Professor 
Jowett, we scarcely agree with the writer in thinking that he may be 
entitled the foremost mind in the Anglican Church. ‘The Influence of 
Local Causes on National Character” will be studied with great interest 
by readers of Mr. Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation in England.” “The 
Life of a Conjuror” is a light and amusing article having Robert- 
Houdin as its theme. We have next a long article on that political 
enigma, the future government of India; with the history of which 
country, financial and statistical, the writer seems well acquainted. 
“Recollections of Alexander von Sternberg,” “The Roman Question,” 
and “ Austrian Intervention,” conclude a most vigorous number of the 
Westminster Review. 

The London Review for this quarter contains ten articles. Among these 
we would especially note “ Geoffrey Chaucer,” “The Wye,” ‘“ Language 
and Grammar,” and “Popular Education.” That on “the Wye” isa 
delightful article, and most of the others are carefully written and sug- 
gestive. We should perhaps—though we are not urging this as a fault— 
have liked a greater admixture of the gay with the grave, as all the 
articles, excepting perhaps the second, are on somewhat serious subjects ; 
and July makes many readers a little lazy. We must not omit a word of 
commendation for the concluding paper, on “‘ Rome and the Papal States.” 

The second number of Bentley's Quarterly Review is continued with a 
vigour and skilful choice of subjects which show that it aspires to no 
second place amongst its tri-monthly contemporaries. The opening 
article on “ The Faction Fights” has a “ slashing ” vigour about it which 
reminds us of the Hdinburgh Review in its best days. The political cha- 
tacter of Mr. Gladstone is admirably drawn in a dozen lines. Next follows 
an interesting article on Lord Cornwallis, called forth by Mr. Murray’s 
publication of the correspondence of the first Marquis. The next paper, 
on “ Modern German Philosophy,” opens with the posing query, “Can 
German philosophy be made intelligible to English readers ?” a query to 
which the writer hesitates to give a decided affirmative. Though the article 
covers less than twenty pages, it throws considerable light on the glim- 
Mering twilight of modern Teutonic metaphysics. Next follows an 
admirable criticism on “ Adam Bede” and recent novels. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the gem of the number is the article on “ Popular Preaching,” which 
Wwe would heartily advise a good many modern preachers, popular and 
unpopular, to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. Mr. Bellew, in 
Particular, is criticised with a caustic though righteous severity, which 
will astound some of that gentleman’s admirers. The writer, admirably 
and with unsparing hand, dissects the tawdry metaphor and sham pathos 
of the pastor of St. John’s Wood Chapel. The writer justly adds : “ The 
Power of eloquence to reach the unconverted heart is, as far as possible, 
Tenounced by the English Church. Meanwhile, a Bellew, by meretricious 
art, and a Spurgeon, by abusing nature, usurp the influence which should 
of right belong to abler and more discreet and learned ministers.” We do 

} Not know whether it will be consolatory or otherwise to the orthodox to 
know that, if the Church of England “cannot boast of the alle- 
glance of Mr. Spurgeon,” it has a capital imitation of him in 

the Rev. Mr. West, Rector of Winchelsea. Next, the writer of 
the “Drama of the Day” assures us: “ For our part we are persuaded 
that Mr. Tom Taylor’s ‘Still Waters Run Deep,’ or his ‘ King’s 








Rival,’ contains more genuine dramatic merit than two-thirds of the plays 
of the eighteenth century.” It may be so; but we think that the French 
authors from which Mr. Taylor borrowed each of these pieces are at 
least entitled to some of the praise lavished on the gentleman who at all 
events can borrow to some purpose. The article concludes with an 
elaborate encomium on the art of borrowing from French authors in 
general, somewhat Jesuitically ignoring the point as to whether borrowers 
should not acknowledge tlieir obligations. ‘Protection to native in- 
dustry ” may not be wanted ; but at least let our enterprising free- 
traders—if they do not wish justly to earn the name of freebooters—not 
pretend to be the original producers of imported goods. The article before 
us is a good one, but not improved by its laudations of dishonest plagiarism. 
“France,” “Art Exhibitions of 1859,” and “ The Campaign in Italy,” 
make up a Quarterly on the whole worthy of the highest praise. We may 
add that the article on France is a very remarkable one, evidently from 
the pen of a writer who is well acquainted with his subject, and who has 
studied closely the various phenomena of modern French politics. 

The £clectic for this month opens with an article on “ Roman Catholicism 
in Great Britain and Ireland,” which will certainly please, if it do not too 
much alarm, Messrs. Newdegate and Spooner, For ourselves, we admit that 
our powers of credulity are equally balanced between the squaring of the 
circle, the sea-serpent, and the progress of Popery in this country. “The 
Roman Question ” in this magazine is at least as carefully handled as any 
of the other myriad reviews on the same subject that we have read else- 
where. ‘“ Human Caloric” is not less amusingly written than correct; 
and if the writer of the pleasant paper on “ A Gossip about Edinburgh ” 
can guarantee all he advances about the summer beauty of fair Edina, 
we pity the independent British traveller who has the folly to go else- 
where. The article on “ Degeneration” enters into some alarming sta- 
tistics, which are, at all events, tolerably true as far as regards dwellers in 
towns. For our own part, we cannot help thinking that persons too 
lightly ignore such deductions as we have in the paper before us. The 
degeneration of the human race in those modern inventions, manufac- 
turing towns, is far more rapid than is generally acknowledged. We 
have also in the £clectic a continuation of “Town and Forest,” “The 
Stereoscope,” and “ ‘The New Ministry.” 

Bentley opens with an article on “ Here and There,” which, taking up 
many waifs and strays, is not complimentary on the way in which the 
“ Recollections of Samuel Rogers” has been edited. “The Donkeyshire 
Militia” is amusing, though somewhat exaggerated. ‘ Vidocq’s Visit to 
the Country,” by Walter Thornbury, is scarcely as brisk as the verses of 
that writer usually are. The name “ Mingle-Mangle” is the worst thing 
about “ Monkshood’s” article on “ Historical Novels.” ‘ Our National 
Defences” shows fairly that the present attitude of Great Britain is 
neither dignified nor satisfactory. We have also the story of “Francesco 
Novello da Carrara,” ‘The Maze,” “Italy in 1848,” “* Romance and 
Reality,” and **Gurney.” 

The Constitutional Press for July contains continuations of “ Hopes and 
Fears ” by the author (or rather authoress) of the “ Heir of Redcly ffe,” 
and of the biography of Mr. Charles Kean; both of which papers will repay 
perusal. ‘“M. Tricoupi on the Greek Revolution ” furnishes materials for 
an interesting article, and we quite agree with the writer in exhorting for- 
ward students, who have left the universities, to overcome the compara- 
tively trifling difficulties which modern Greek, inits changes from theancient, 
presents, and to read M. Tricoupi’s volume in the original. Mr. Owen 
Maddyn gives us a fresh instalment of life-like pictures from the interior of 
the House of Commons. in the * Chapter on Light Literature” the writer 
seems to look quite as much to the publisher and to what is publi-hed ; 
and if we readily agree with him in thinking that “ Miriam Copley” is 
exceedingly bad, we are quite unconvinced by all his panegyrics that 
“ Almack’s” is at all better. The other articles have somewhat too 
strong a savour of ultra-Toryism to suit our palate, but otherwise the 
Constitutional Press is sufficiently well written and readable. “ Tory 
Suppers,” however, bears a faint resemblance to the dullest numbers of 
the “ Noctes Ambrosian,” principally by its unceasing abuse of Whigs 
and all their belongings. 

The Scottish Review, another quarterly journal, opens with a sensible 
article on that now imminent and important question, “ Epidemic 
Diseases, and their relation to the Sanitary Condition of our Great Cities.” 
This is followed by a review of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s life of his father, 
written in a kindly and appreciative spirit ; a timely paper containing some 
‘* Facts about Sardinia;” an article on “ Novels, Novel Readers, and Novel 
Writers;” and a review of Mr. Edwards’s work on Public Libraries. 

The Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental Pathology for the 
quarter opens with the customary psychological quarterly retrospect, in 
the course of which some useful lessons are derived from Robert Houdin’s 
‘‘Confidences.” The subjects of the articles are varied, and all interest- 
ing—Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics ; Pauper Lunacy ; 
Principles of Early Mental Education ; proposed Legislation in Lunacy ; 
Dante, a Psychological Study; the Law of Lunacy and the Condition of 
the Insane in Scotland; and a minute report of the medico-legal trial, 
“ Terrington v. Terrington and Johnson,” tried before the Judge Ordinary, 
at Westminster, in May last. 

We have also received: Zhe Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Part IV. 
(Longmans.)-——An Inquiry into the Origin of Disease, and an Attempt to 
Establish Certainty in Medicine. By a Practical Hygeist. (Published 
by the British College of Health.) pp. 64. The Wild F lowers of England. 
3y the Rev. Robert Tyas. Parts XIV. and XV. (Houlston and Wright.) 
Kingston's Magazine for Boys. No. V. (Bosworth and Harrison.)—An 
agreeable miscellany, full of just that sort of matter which most delights 
the young, the sportive, and the adventurous. Moore's National Airs. 
No. II. Edited by C. W.Glover. (Longmans.) Rest before Labour : 
a Sermon by John Jackson, D.D. (Skeffington.) -— The second 
part of the History of the Great French Revolution. By M. A. Thiers. 
(Bentley.) Part IV. of Routledge’s Illustrated Nutural History. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. (Routledge)—containing the order Felidae, and 

admirably illustrated——Part XL. of Routledge's Shakespeare. Edited 
by H. Staunton (Routledge)—containing a continuation of “ Hamlet’ 
down to the fourth act. ; 
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FRANCE. 
Notes from Paris on Literature, Art, the Drama, &c. 
Paris, July 5. 

\ HIPPOLYTE FAUCHE not long since enriched our store of 
J¥i, Sanscrit translations by a version of the poem of “ Ramayana,” by 
Valmiki, whom M, Fauche calls the Virgd of India; he has now conferred 
a further benefit on literature by a translation of the works of Kalidasa, 
surnamed Ovid by his admiring student. The work when complete will 
be in two volumes; the first, just published by A. Durand, contains: 
* Vikrama and Ourvaci,” a drama in five acts; the “Tilaka d'Amour ”— 
the word ti/aka meaning a mark or marks made on the forehead and 
between the eyebrows, either by way of ornament or as distinguishing the 
sects—a collection of fugitive pieces; “ Le Ragou-Vanca, that is to say, 
the line or race of Raghou, a historical poem in nineteen cantos; and 
“Le Mégha-Douta,” or Cloud-messenger, an elegiac poem. Our space 
will not permit us to analyse the drama of “ Vikrama and Ourvagi,” 
which, M. Fauche says, might be played to a Parisian audience as a fine 
specimen of the Indian drama, resembling rather a comic opera on account 
of the alternation of dialogue and songs, and the mingling of dance, 
pantomime, magnificent decoration, and ingenious machinery. The 
prologue might almost have been written by Shakspere; it runs thus: 

Be pleased, gentlemen, to lend an attentive ear to this work of Kalidasa, not 
only out of the natural politeness that distinguishes kind people, but also from 
the regard due to a happily chosen subject. 

The concluding passage of the play, too, may be quoted as being as 
applicable to our age as to that of Kalidasa: 

May these two blessings, difficult to join together, and which now generally 

exclude each other, namely, riches and poetic genius, be united for the welfare 
of honest men. May every man overcome the difficulties that beset him; may 
every man see his possessions prosper; may every man obtain the objects of his 
desire ; may every man enjoy pleasure for ever. 
The “Tilaka de Amour” is a collection of very short poems, which 
remind one somewhat of the epigrams of Martial. The following are 
amongst the best : “‘ How is it, my love, that Nature, having made thy eyes 
of the blue lotus, thy teeth of jasmin, thy lips with the young bud of the 
rose, should have made thy heart of stone ?” “The germ of the flower 
is said to be contained within the flower, although we do not see it. How 
is it, my beautiful child, that thy two blue lotus eyes were born in the 
white lotus of thy countenance ?” It would be very difficult indeed to 
convey an idea of the peculiarities of the other poems, but the perusal of M. 
Fauche’s translation of the works of Kalidasa creates a high sense of the 
genius of the Indian Ovid. 

The name of Villemain attached to a new work is a password that 
never fails to secure attention. Few men have done more for the litera- 
ture of their own country, both in an historical and critical point of view, 
than M. Villemain; and his labours in other paths, although not so exten- 
sive, have been great and useful. He has introduced us to the Republic 
of Cicero; he has given us brilliant essays on Herodotus, Lucretius, Lucan, 

Tiberius, and Plutarch; he has made his countrymen acquainted with 
Shakspere, Milton, Wycherley, Young, Pope, and Byron ; and he has just 
now produced a work of which the first volume has been recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Didot and Co., which, when complete, will contain a 
new translation of the Odes of Pindar, prefaced by an essay on the genius 
of Pindar, and upon lyrical poetry in connection with the moral and 
religious elevation of the people. The first volume is entirely dedicated 
to this prefatorial essay, and is complete in itself. M. Villemain intro- 
duces his readers to an acquaintance with the genius of Pindar, in the 
first place, by reference to Bossuet, whose works, he thinks, present many 
analogies of style with those of the ancient lyrical poet. He dwells on 
the Oriental character of lyrical poetry as exhibited in the ode of the 
Hebrews, and traces its development in the Iliad and Homeric ballads, 
in the fragments of Archilochus, and in fact throughout nearly the 
whole range of the Hellenic anthology. He then follows its course 
in the productions of Catullus, Lucretius, Horace, Seneca, and other 
Latin poets. The latter half of the volume is dedicated to the considera- 
tion of modern lyrical poetry, which M. Villemain considers to date from 
the rise of Christianity in Rome, and he follows it throughout the works 
of the Italian, Spanish, English, and French poets. The view taken by 
M. Villemain of English poetry is not from an English point of view, 
but it exhibits all the qualities of an honest critical mind and a highly 
cultivated intellect. He speaks of our heroes with great veneration, and 
at the same time with perfect independence; he is well informed as to the 
estimation in which they are held amongst us, and, while he is ever ready 
to echo their praises, he does not flinch from putting in his protest against 
the popular verdict whenever it does not coincide with his own matured 
opinion. Such criticisn, it is almost needless to say, is far more valuable 
than the ec ho of stereotyped phrases, which so often passes current amongst 
F rench writers. Englishmen will frequently disagree with M. Villemain’s 
opinions, but they cannot complain of the spirit in which they are given 


Pintle «uae he atndy of hie : : : i 
fo th ; and the study of his remarks will be highly interesting as 
af ' . ‘ - . > . Py oe 
affording what is so difficult at all times to obtain, a clear view 
of ourselves from a point beyond our own intellectual circle. 


M. Villemain quotes as instances of true lyrical poetry the love songs 
of Marlowe (whom he ealls the English Eschylus), the “ Ajax Furioso ” 
of Shirley, the “ Vision ” of Cowley, and the Prayer of the Angels in the 
presence of the Almighty, and the Nuptial Hymn of the “grand Milton 
himself.” He laments the sad use to which poetic genius was put in the 
time of Dryden. and says that he alone of his contemporaries could shake 
off the faults which generally beset his muse, and rise to the height of the 
true Pindaric verse in his Ode to Saint Cecilia. For the “ pretended Pin- 
darics” of the age of Anne he has, in general, little admiration. Gray is 
one of M. Villemain’s chief favourites. 


“That beautiful Greek poetry,” 








he says, “so neglected generally, so badly understood, and so disfigured 
by Voltaire in his prefaces and tragic imitations, Gray knew thoroughly 
as as antiquary, an artist, and a poet.” The effect of the French Revo- 
lution upon the poetry of England, amongst other countries, naturally 
attracts the attention of M. Villemain, who, in speaking of Coleridge’s 
early productions, says: “ He, like Alfieri, like Monti, like so many other 
foreigners, was intoxicated with the first wine of the French Revolution. 
He was more declamatory than he was eloquent ; he had more emphasis 
than poetry.” But, he adds, he “attained to true lyrical beauty in his 
recollections of the Alps and of Germany, and of the magnificent 
landscapes and simple virtues of the Swiss ; in his grief, when he sees 
the liberties of the latter threatened by the republican invasion of France, 
and in his indignation, his furious resistance, when he dreads for England 
the same menace and the same profanation.” M. Villemain translates 
entire, and with great spirit, Coleridge’s protest against the invasion of 
Switzerland. He examines with great critical acumen the beauties and the 
blemishes of his genius, and, speaking of his German and Scotch inspira- 
tion, concludes that, “ together they made of him a poet that cannot be 
forgotten.” In the chapter which treats of English poetry, M. Villemain 
closes with one of the most touching memorials ever penned, to the 
memory of Bishop Heber, whose life and genius indeed were worthy of 
such an eulogium. Our space will not permit us to dwell longer on M. 
Villemain’s work, and we could not say less of so delightful a production 
of the Nestor of French literature, whose light continues to burns so 
brightly in the sad atmosphere of gloom that overhangs and almost 
stifles the literary genius of France. 

M. Charpentier, the well-known publisher, presented a complaint to 
the Tribunal of Correctional Police against the editors of the Chronique 
Parisienne and of the Messager de Paris, and the printer of the two jour- 
nals, for literary piracy, in having produced in those journals a letter by 
the late Alfred de Musset, entitled “‘ Un Souper chez Mlle. Rachel,” which 
letter, giving an account of a supper with the tragic actress one night 
after her performance of “ Tancréde,” was his, Charpentier’s, property, he 
being the sole proprietor of all the works of De Musset, and had been 
published by him in his periodical Le Magasin de la Librairie. The tribunal 
found that the editor of the first-named journal had reproduced the letter 
without permission, and it fined him 100f., and ordered him to pay 
200f. damages. As to the other, it found that he had only produced 
in the Messager extracts from the letter, and had acknowledged the source 
from which they were taken; it therefore said that he had done Char- 
pentier no real injury, and dismissed the complaint against him. 

A case tried here the other day exhibits at once the justice of the law 


of France as regards literary property, and the necessity that exists for 


its interference. M. Alexandre Dumas, the prolific, started a weekly 
periodical called the Le Caucase, devoted entirely to the account of his 
travels in that part of the world. In this journal he gave the narrative 
of the captivity of a Russian princess with her daughters and their 
French governess, who were detained nine months by Schamyl. A rela- 
tive of the latter lady published an account of this incident ; and M. 
Alexandre Dumas was proved to have quoted many passages “ servilely,’ 
as the phrase runs in the judgment, from the above work, and in many 
other instances to have borrowed largely with trifling alterations, and all 
without acknowledgment. M. Merlieux, the author of the narrative, 
caused the numbers of the Caucase to be seized, and brought an action 
for damages. M. Dumas’ defence was that the matter was common talk 
all over the Caucasus, and that he had received the account from the 
princess’s own lips, and that the latter had also given him a manuscript 
account written by the governess. The tribunal decided that M. Dumas 
had been guilty of direct and extensive plagiarism, fined him, as well as 
the editor and printer of his journal, 100f. each, and the publisher 25f,, 
and ordered them conjointly to pay Merlieux 500f, damages, These 
sums seem small; but their moderate amount, and the promptness with 
which justice is rendered in such cases, are high recommendations. 

The theatres present very little interest at a time when their atmospheré 
makes it a positive punishment to pass the doors, Two or three new 
farces and vaudevilles have appeared, but nobody goes to see them. The 
only kind of entertainment that will draw an audience now is a military 
spectacle, and to witness this the men of the faubourgs, the ouvriers, the 
soldiers, and the gamins will sit for five hours in the simplest costume 
permitted in public, namely, shirt and trousers, and applaud and shout 
till they are red as peonies in the face, and, as Robson says in “ To oblige 
Benson,” “ wet through with emotion.” ‘The Gaité heretofore has been 
the favoured resort of this class, but the Porte St. Martin is now sharing 
the spoil. The new piece brought out at the latter theatre, a few days 
sinee, is, “La Voie Sacrée,” the title being taken from an expression 1! 
the Emperor’s first address to his army in Piedmont. Itis the joint pro- 
duction of four authors. The drama partakes somewhat of the alle 
gorical, two of the principal characters being intended to  per- 
sonify Italy and Austria. The flogging of a marquise, in public, 


in Milan, is made the exciting cause of a rising of the people 


which is put down with frightful cruelty ; after which Franc 
appears as the avenging angel, and the several victories, even dow? 


to that of Solferino, are celebrated by scenes or cantatas. — T! 
landing at Genoa, the battle field of Magenta, and the entry into Milan, 
are admirably arranged scenes. And another, in which the Zouaves a 
all dressed in virgin white for the féte of the Aosiére, when the best- 
conducted young woman of a village, who always happens to be the 
prettiest also, is crowned with a wreath of “ maiden’s-blush,” is intensely 
Madeleine the Vivanditre supplies the romantic portion of tl 


comic. 
plot very effectively ; and the dancing, excellent of its kind, 
Mme. Montplaisir almost gives one a fever, so terrible is the ener! 


displayed. 
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THE DRAMA. 


| gem gre NEW AND ORIGINAL PIECE from the French, never 
acted (in this country), was produced at the Strand Theatre on 
Monday evening. It is by a gentleman who has given several pieces 
with the same kind of originality to the English stage—Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson—and is entitled “ A School for Coquettes.” Independently of 
its being taken from a French piece, entitled ‘“* La Marquise Senneterre,” 
the incidents have been many times used on the English stage; and the 
plot is the old, old tale of a husband forsaking a good quiet wife, to in- 
trigue with a showy coquettish widow; of the wife running to the 
coquette for advice, and receiving instructions from her in the art of 
piquing the fancy and rousing the slumbering passion of the husband by 
assuming the gaiety and arts of an intriguante. This situation has been 
on the English stage ever since Murphy’s “ Way to keep Him;” but 
such is the inveterate habit of stage robbery, that even then it was taken 
from an old French comedy entitled “Nouvelle Ecole de Femmes,” 
mingled with another entitled “Le Préjugé & la Mode.” ‘To whom the 
respective French authors are indebted it does not appear; but very 
likely to the early Italian and Spanish drama or nouvellettes—so rare is 
invention. It may indeed be said that such situations are common pro- 
perty, and that the mode of using them is the only test of the merit of 
the dramatist. This minor kind of invention, however, which is only an 
enlargement of an idea, and not the creation of one, cannot certainly 
give the dramatist claim to one of the first qualities of his art— 
lively inventive faculties. A very recent instance of the use of this situation 
may also be foundin Mr. Stirling Coyne’s comedy of “ Every body’s Friend ;” 
where we also find a frolicsome widow, Mrs. Swansdown, much of the 
same kind as that which Miss Swanborough performs in this comedietta. 
We imagine, however, that Marion de l’Orme, in the French piece, is the 
origin of this last character ; but as the English stage and an English 
audience have not yet learned to listen with pleasure to the insidious 
excuses, the Parisian dramatists delight in urging for want of female 
chastity, and as yet there is no confusion between the Beau Monde and 
the Demi Monde in this country, the French courtesan is supplanted by 
an English lady of quality, Lady Amaranthe Allwill. This transposition 
breeds the usual dislocation of manners, which we had to notice as so 
remarkably prominent in the close translation of “The House ? or The 
Home ?” Much that was true of the French courtesan is quite out of 
place in an English lady. The time, however, has been carried back to 
the coarser period of the commencement of the last century ; but even 
when ladies allowed beaux to crowd round them at the toilette, they 
certainly preserved a little more reserve. Lady Amaranthe, the coquette, 
was pleasingly rendered by Miss Swanborough, who was charmingly 
dressed, and whose quiet and ladylike manners gave importance to the 
character. Otherwise it is not a very remarkable character, for her taste 
is not shown to advantage, either by her real passion for a married man 
she supposes to be a portrait painter, or by her encouragement of two 
numsculls, the one old and stupid, and the other young and idiotic. Miss 
M. Oliver made some sensation in the young wife, simply because 
she threw an earnest feeling into it, and contrasted her as- 
sumed frivolity and affected indifference to her husband with 
her real jealousy and devotion. The actors by no means shone, and 

were much indebted to the lively actresses, including Miss Lavine, as a 
waiting-woman, for the words of their parts, being frequently at fault. 
Mr. Parselle enacted a baronet disguised as a portrait painter, first flirt- 
ing, Day, seeking an intrigue with the coquette, but ultimately recalled 
to his affection for his wife. This part was neither strong enough to be inter- 
esting nor light enough to be amusing, and Mr. Parselle rendered it with 
sach neutral tints that it produced little effect. Mr. W. H. Swanborotgh 

makes the great mistake of thinxing it easy to perform silly gentlemen 

on the stage. 1nour long dramatic experience we have seen but few 
actors arrive at perfection in this really difficult line of acting—Farley 
and Jones being of the few. As it is much easier to imitate grave than 

lively manners with effect, we advise this good-looking young man, but 

very indifferent actor, to study the easiest models until he gets some 

command over his art. Mr. Bland performed an old beau with much 

Stage tact. The piece was successful, and is very nicely put on 

the stage, and very carefully dressed; but it is of too high a 

cast for any but very first-rate actors, and they probably would 

think it scarcely worthy of their powers. The ladies, however, if 
they had been better supported, would have made it pleasant and 

piquant. 

On Thursday evening Mr. and Mrs. Henri Drayton made their ap- 
pearance at the Adelphi in what is termed a drawing-room opera, entitled 
“Never Judge by Appearances.” Drawing-rooms, we really imagine, 
are a good deal slandered by the various persons who undertake to provide 
amusement especially for them. If absolute inanity and a perfect freedom 
from all vivacity of idea are wanted to be represented, it must be sought 
in what is termed a drawing-room entertainment ; but as we do not 
believe that this portion of our dwellings is more especially peopled with 
idiots than any other, we do not believe that the entertainments are 
adapted for them. If they are, all that we can say is, that we should 
prefer to see a back parlour entertainment, or even a front kitchen one. 
The utter nonsense of the libretto of this operetta is not worth repeating, 
and all that can be said for it is that it contains some pretty airs, which 
Mr. and Mrs. Drayton give with effect. If they would confine themselves 
to singing, and abandou the dialogue portion, we must think their enter- 
tainment would have a much better chance of becoming popular. They 
doth sing agreeably, dress well, and are pleasing in style; but here our 
approbation must end. Ina better medium, perhaps, the deficiencies of 
acting would not be so apparent. 














ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION—No. III. 
GAINSBOROUGH (continued). 

r=, IN THE PRIME OF MANHOOD, with an increasing reputation 

and a fine income, Gainsborough sets up his easel in Schomberg House. 
Pali-mall, part of which he occupies, but pays therefor three hundred per annum, 
During his past life in Bath, he had become the fashion, and bad painted 
many of the celebrities and élite; but greaer honour was in store, for 
George III., who had admired the efforts of his brush, allowed not many 
months to elapse ere he sent a summons for Gainsborough to attend at the 
Palace, and many portraits of the Royal family resulted. Now peers and 
commoners flocked to his rooms. This prosperity enlarged the capacity of 
satisfying the ever-abiding desire of the painter to aid his brothers, both of whom 
came sometimes to visit him, and neither, we may be sure, were allowed to 
depart empty-handed. In consequence of a dispute between Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Dance, he did not contribute to the Royal Academy from 1773 till 
1777, and during the latter year, amongst the Royal portraits, he probably 
painted No. 97, in the Middle Room, ‘* Duke and Duchess of Cumberland and 
Lady Elizabeth Luttrell.” In 1778, however, he contributed to the exhibition 
No. 94, in the same room, * Portrait of the late James Christie, Esq.,” and also 
most likely that portrait in the South Room (149). ‘* Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire.” We say this, because he painted the beautiful Duchess several 
times, and because Horace Walpole, in speaking of a portrait of the Duchess by 
Gainsborough, called it “ very bad and washy,” an opinion with which we com- 
pletely coincide. In 1779, he writes to his sister, saying, ‘* My present situation 
with regard to encouragement, &c., is all that my heart can wish, and I live at 
a full thousand pounds a year expense.” He was a frequent visitor at the 
Palace, and painted all the members of the Royal family, with the exception of 
the Dukeof York. This exception is in every way remarkable, and can only 
apply to the exhibition, for there is now in the possession of Mr. Hogarth, in 
the Haymarket, one of Gainsborough’s tinest portraits, an unfinished three- 
quarters of the Duke of York, aged seventeen—Mrs. Gainsborough stating 
(when she sold it, after her husband’s death) that Gainsborough was so partial 
to the picture, that he never would touch it again or part with it. In 
1780, the picture ‘‘ Horses Drinking at a Fountain” was sent to the exhibition 
with five other landscapes; and it may also be about this period he “laid in” 
that portrait (No. 139) of his daughter Mary, who this year married surrep- 
titiously her father’s friend and boon companion, John Christian Fischer, the 
celebrated hautboy player. In 1781 he sent to the Academy two out of the only 
four seascapes he ever painted. Speaking of them, Walpole says, ‘* Gains- 
borough has two pieces with land and sea, so free and natural that one steps 
back for fear of being splashed.” So truly does No. 134, “‘Sea-shore, with 
figures,” fulfil this feeling, that we ascribe it to that date. Fur exhi- 
bition, in the year 1782, he sent amongst other works the now world: wide cele- 
brated picture of a ‘‘ Girl and Pigs ;” and though the painter asked but sixty 
guineas for it, so delighted was Reynolds \.ith it that he gave Gainsborough one 
hundred, and this is the artist’s receipt for it : 

April 20, 1782. 

Received of Sir Joshua Reynolds, One hundred guineas in full for a picture of 

“ A Girl with Piggs ’’ and all demands, 
£105. 
This subject was evidently a favourite with the artist, for he repeated the work 
four times. 

In 1783, he contributed no less than twenty-six works! Fifteen of them 
being three-quarter representations of the Royal family! In 1784 the Royal 
Academy lost altogether the aid of Gainsborough as a contributor to the annual 
exhibition in consequence of their refusing to hang one of his works as he 
desired. Henceforward he exhibited his works in his own house in Pull-mall. 
During the summer months he had lodgings at Richmond, and on one occasion, 
when out walking, met with a peasant boy, one ‘Jack Hill,” and from this 
child the artist painted some of his most beautiful pictures, although No. 157, 
‘‘ A Peasant Boy,” can by no means be deemed such, yet that also was painted 
from Hill. To this period, judging from the work, belongs the portrait of 
his daughter Margaret; her sister Mary died in 1826, and she a few years 
before. It was one of Gainsborough’s peculiarities that he never signed or 
dated any of his oil-pictures, but it is believed that in 1786 he painted “ View in 
the Mall, St. James's Park.” All who have seen this picture declare it to be 
one of his very best works; it includes about twenty figures, and the painter 
has introduced his own portrait sketching the gay assemblage. 

In the early part of 1787 Gainsborough painted the celebrated and unfor- 
tunate picture of ** The Woodman in the Storm.” It remained unsold up to the 
day of his death, though he only asked one hundred guineas for it; yet no 
sooner was he dead than the Earl of Gainsborough bought it for tive hundred. 
This picture was subsequently destroyed by fire at Eaton Park ; but, fortu- 
nately, there exists a must exquisite copy of it by bis nephew, G. Dupont, most 
likely made that Simon might engrave from it, which engraving was executed 
in 1790. We saw this gem some short time since in the possession of Mr. Henry 
Palser, but are given to understand that it is now in the possession of Mr. John 
Brett, of Hanover-square. It was exhibited in this same gallery in the year 
1814 by Archdeacon Markham. Another of his finest and still later works is 
No. 93, ‘The Cottage Door,” in the Middle Room. And now let us look at 
his fine though unfinished portrait of his still handsome wife, No. 135, and also 
No. 173, a beautiful beginning likewise of his daughter Margaret; and, after 
them, at the painter's own portrait, by himself, No. 114, which is about one of 
the very weakest works he ever executed; and then at Zoffany's wonderful 
sketch of him in oil. We had nearly forgotten to draw attention to two 
animals, pets of the painter's family and himself, No. 129, “ Dog,” attached to 
whom there is this pleasant anecdote: ‘* Whenever he spoke crossly to his wife, 
a remarkably sweet-tempered woman, he would write a note of repentance, and 
sign it with the name of his dog, ‘Fox,’ and address it to his Margaret’s pet 
spaniel ‘Tristram.’ Fox would take the note in his mouth, and duly deliver it 
to Tristram. Margaret would then answer: ‘My own dear Fox,—You are 
always loving and good, and I am a naughty little female ever to worry you as 
I too often do; so we will kiss, and say no more about it. Your own affec- 
tionate Tris.” Surely, it repays the trouble of wading through twenty ineffi- 
cient volumes to get one such beautiful anecdote as this, so fraught with love, 
repentance, and affection. 

Few works are more thoroughly interesting, especially to the artistic mind, 
than those wherein he developed the mode of thinking and manner of handling 
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of some Venetian, Flemish, or Dutch master — as for example this No. 160, 
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+ Landscape and Figures after Teniers,” not a copy, but a very fine translation, 


wherein the refined qualities of Gainsborough are added to the best of Teniers. 

In the commencement of 1778 began the memorable trial of Warren Hastings. 
Induced, no doubt, to hear his two friends Burke and Sheridan, Gainsborough 
was allured both to see and hear. Sitting with his back to an open window, he 
fancied he felt something inconceivably culd touch his neck; on returning home 
he told his wife and niece; on looking at his neck they found a mark which was 
harder to the touch thanthe surrounding parts. His wife became alarmed and 
sent for Dr. Heberden and the celebrated John Hunter, who both declared it was 
nothing more than a mere swelling of the glands. It turned out, however, after, 
to be a wen that grew internally and obstructed the passages. This was in 
February 7. ‘Towards the close of July Gainsborough became rapidly worse. 
The quarrel between Sir Joshua and him had never been thoroughly bealed, and, 
with the prescient knowledge with which death frequently warns his foredoomed 
victims, the dying painter bethought him, amidst his ‘‘ thick-coming fancies,” 
that he had not quite behaved to the great President with the amenity that 
should best become him ; his natural strong affections drove false pride out from 
his loving heart, which yearned once more to hear the old familiar voice of his 
friend. He, therefore, wrote the following affecting letter, which was afterwards 
discovered, almost illegible, amongst Sir Joshua’s papers, and on the back of it, 
in his own handwriting, 

** Gainstorough 
when dying.” 

DEAR SiR JosHva,—I am just to write what I fear you will not read after lying 
in a dying state for six months. The extreem affection, which I am informed by a 
friend which Sir Joshua has expressed induces me to beg a last favor, which is to come 
once under my roof and look at my things. My Woodman you never saw. If 
what I ask now is not disagreeable to your feelings, that I may have the honor to 
speak to you. I can from a sincere Heart say that I always admired and sincerely 
loved Sir Joshua Reynolds. THo. GAINSBOROUGH, 

It is needless to observe that Sir Joshua, sadly though gladly, went, and bowed 
down his deaf head to catch the loved accents of his tremulous dying brother 
artist. With the ruling passion strong in death, Gainsborough exclaims, ‘* We 
are all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of the company.” <A few days after, at 
two o’clock on the 2nd of August, Gainsborough lay dead, having reached 
the age of sixty-one: and now lies in Kew Churchyard. 

All contemporaneous authorities agree that he was an eminently handsome 
person, tall and well-proportioned. He was generous, impulsive, and sym- 
pathetic; not over even-tempered, but possessing a fund of good nature that 
out-balanced and outweighed all minor disqualities; soon angry, soon appeased ; 
and, moreover, his faults punished himself more than they injured others. 
‘‘Take him for all in all,” he appears to have been a most Joveable man. 

We will now proceed to take the other pictures seriatim:— 

No. 115. “ Landscape,” by the Rev. J. Thompson. It would be difficult to 
conceive from this picture alone why or how this gentleman should have ob- 
tained so much reputation asto be thought of sufficient importance to be hung 
in the British Institution. 

The three examples of Morland, Nos. 118, 122, and 126, are also utterly inef- 
ficient, even as moderate specimens of his power, thought, or execution. 

Did Mr. Uwins ever paint a worse picture than No. 120? We have never 
seen one. 

No 143, by Romney, is so far interesting as being a portrait of that syco- 
phantic worshipper of the painter and conqueror of Byron’s patience, William 
Hayley, author of the “ Triumphs of Temper.” 

What an amazing piece of secure power is No. 168, by Sir Joshua, of Mr. 
Weddell, painted in the 66th year of the President’s life. We can imagine how 
John Jackson, R.A., would have worshipped this work. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

DEPUTATION, consisting for the most part of clergymen, waited this 
Lt week upon Lord Granville, at the Privy Council Office, for the purpose of 
protesting against the opening of the South Kensington Museum on Sunday. 

A return to an order of the House of Lords, dated the 9th of June, 1859, for 
a “Copy of the Correspondence between the Trustees of the National Gallery 
and the Council of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, with reference to the opening of the Vernon and Turner Gal- 
leries of Pictures at South Kensington of an evening, and also for copies of all 
letters and memorials on the same subject which may have been received by the 
said trustees up to the date of their making the returns now moved for,” was 
made on Saturday. On the 14th of April the Society of Arts in the Adelphi 
appealed to the Trustees of the National Gallery for the opening of the Vernon 
and Turner collections, now transferred to the Museum at South Kensington, 
in the evening, as the Sheepshanks collection already is. This appeal was 
backed by sundry working’ men’s institutes and associations in London and the 
provinces. Onthe 17th of May Mr. Wornum, of the National Gallery, was 
ordered to reply that the pictures in question, being wholly distinct from the 
other collections in the Museum, and only temporarily deposited therein, would 
continue subject to the arrangements hitherto invariably observed at the 
National Gallery. From this decision of the trustees the Society of Arts re- 
solved to appeal, as they had some doubts as to the authcrity with whom the 
final judgment might rest. This, however, appears to be determined by the 
Act 19th and 20th Victoria, cap. 29, to which the society has been referred. 

On Monday last Mr. Cowper moved for an address for copies of all letters and 
memorials addressed to the Committee of Council on Education or the Trustees 
of the National Gallery with reference to the admission of the public in the 
evening to the Turner and Vernon Galleries of Pictures, and of the answers 
thereto. He thought it was of importance that the pictures in those galleries 
should be exhibited in such a way as would be most beneficial to the public. 
The Sheepshanks collection of pictures was placed in a room well adapted for 
exhibition by night as well as by day; but the Turner and Vernon collections 
were placed by the trustees of the National Gallery in rooms where no provision 
was made for their being seen at night. It was especially incumbent on that 
house, when a generous boon had been conferred on the public, to see that the 
public were insured the enjoyment of it to the fullest possible extent; and he 
contended that a picture gallery, to be really enjoyed by the public, must be 
accessible in the evenings. Large assemblies of people were regularly in the 
habit of visiting the Sheepshanks collection, which was open in the evening,— 
probably as many a3 300,000 in the course of a year. On the other 
hand, the working population were almost entirely excluded from 
art-exhibitions, which were only open in the daytime. He _ be- 
lieved one reason assigned on the part of the trustees of the National 
Gall ry for not opening the Vernon and Turner Galleries in the 
even®ings was that if they did so they would also be obliged to open the 
Nat!onal Gallery itself in the evenings. He thought that was a reason why 
all three should be open in the evenings. He did not believe, in the present 
state of science, the slightest risk could arise from lighting the National Gal- 
lery with gas from the ceiling. The House had only to lift their eyes to the 
ceiling above them and see how easy it was to light a lofty and spacious 
apartment without any of the products of combustion entering into the room. 
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Such an arrangement, applied to the National Gallery and to the Turner and 
Vernon Galleries, would, no doubt, involve some additional expense, but he 
was sure the House would experience no difficulty in devoting a reasonable 
sum of money to secure to the public the benefit of a full access to them. It 
was an absolute mockery to say the public had the enjoyment of a gallery of 
pictures from which every one was excluded who could only get to see it in the 
evenings. He rather thought the trustees of the National Gallery had not 
fully considered this subject, or had done so with regard to some precedent, or 
tbey could not have continued the practical exclusion of the working classes 
of which he complained ; and he hoped they would eventually be induced to 
take a more extended view of their duties in that respect. The motion wag 
agreed to. . 

Baron Triqueti has executed two pieces of sculpture in ivory, which are now 
being exhibited by Messrs. Colnaghi. One represents Cleopatra, and the other 
Faun. They are both carved with much taste, and will repay a visit. 

The War Department has lately made arrangements for forwarding photo- 
graphic apparatus to every military station in the empire, for the purpose of 
taking views of coast lines, fortifications, &c., for transmission to head 
quarters. 

In the late Mr. Jacob Bell's collection are many early specimens by Land- 
seer, which are not left to the nation. It is expected these wiil come to the 
hammer. 

On Tuesday last (being the anniversary of the deceased statesman’s natal- 
day) the bronze statue of the late Sir Robert Peel, erected in George-square, 
Glasgow, was formally inaugurated by the Lord Provost, magistrates, town 
councillors, and members of Parliament for the city. This statue has been 
erected by public subscription, and is by Mr John Mossman, a local sculptor of 
great merit. It represents the statesman in the act of addressing the House, and 
is of course in modern costume. ‘The likeness is pronounced to be happy. The 
statue, which is 9 feet high, is placed upon a massive pedestal of Newry 
granite, upon which is inscribed: ‘‘ Robert Peel, born July Sth, 1788; died 
July 2nd, 1850.” After the inauguration a dinner was given at the Queen’s 
Rooms. 
ws To-day Messrs. Christie and Manson will offer for sale, amongst 184 lots, 
very many authentic and interesting works, the first 78 lots consisting of pic- 
tures, dawings, and sketches, by Edmund J. Niemann; but more especially to be 
observed are two three-quarter portraits, by Sir Joshua, one being the Countess 
of Essex, the other Henry Earl of Pembroke; a grand cartoon, by Overbeck ; 
and also a remarkable sketch of Sir Edwin Landseer, by himself; together with 
genuine works by Dyce, J. Lindell (1852), T. S. Cooper, Wilkie, Collins, Leslie, 
Pyne, T. Earl, Miller, Authony, Stothard, Hogarth, Howard, Etty, &e. ec. 
And on Monday they continue the sale by a further disposal of lots, making the 
whole collection consist of 319 examples. In all respects the sales are well 
worth the attention of the lounger, the connoisseur, and the purchaser. 

On Saturday Messrs. Christie and Manson disposed of a small collection of 
pictures, late the property of Henry Pilkington, Esq., M.A., deceased. The 
most notable lots were the following : ‘‘ Watching the Dessert,” by Cook and 
Armfield, 18 gs. ; ‘‘The Farrier’s Shop,” by Geo. Murray, 17/. 5s.; “ Barney 
leave the girls alone,” by J. F. Herring, sen., 49/. 7s. (This work is celebrated 
as containing a portrait of O'Connell.) Among some pictures belonging to a 
different property were the following: “A View in a Village,’’ by M. Hob- 
bema, 18/7. 10s.; ‘Interior of the Holy Sepulchre,” by J. B. Hysmans, 
37/. 16s. 6d.; ‘* The Sailor’s Wife,” by J. Isriiels, 51/.; and ‘* A Landscape,” by 
J. W. Bilders, 432. 

Three additional rooms have just been opened to the public in the Louvre. 
They contain about 260 pictures of the German and Italian schools, and 
amongst them tle copy of the ‘“‘ Last Supper,” supposed to have been made 
by Leonardo da Vinci’s pupils, under his superintendence. 

A letter from the seat of war says: “One correspondent in company with 
Meissonier, the painter, was nearly sharing the same fate as the Munich artist 
retained to illustrate the victories of the Austrian army. The two friends in 
question, sick of sleeping on straw, determined to ‘“ go to bed seriously ” for one 
night at least, and obtained a carriage to carry them to a town ; presently they 
were stopped by the Piedmontese guard, who wanted to see their passes, as they 
were on their way to the Austrian quarters. The coaciman had very nearly 
taken them to Peschiera instead of to Desenzano. After having ridden some 
four leagues, they at last got to bed ‘seriously’ at one in the morning. Upon 
another occasion the same adventurers took a boat to visit the ruins of the house 
of Catullus, but found the Austrian bunting floating over it, and therefore 
deferred their poetic pilgrimage.” 

Don Jose de Madrazo, the painter, who recently died at Madrid, has left a 
magnificent collection of pictures of all schools, seven hundred in number, and 
large collections of original drawings, many of them very old and curious. 
These collections are the result of sixty years’ study and labour; and their value 
is enhanced by a most carefully prepared catalogue. The house in which the 
artist lived is a complete museum, and it is hoped that so fine a collection will 
not be dispersed. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


ger LOVELY AND GUSHING MELODIES with which “I Puritani’ 

abounds, will ever keep the popularity of the opera above the waterfloods, 
despite the insufferably stupid “ immortal verse” to which such music is 
wedded. Its introduction on Saturday at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, was chiefly remarkable for the appearance of Madame Penco as Elvira, 
and Sig. Gardoni in the character of Arturo, hitherto personated so successfully 
by Grisi and Mario. Every note of Belliniin ‘‘ Puritani” is patent to opera 
goers as household words, and as intelligible. Of the plot, however, the reverse 
is the case, and to explain it with clearness baffles the keenest analysers of 
dramatic fiction. Not only is the libretto as paltry and absurd a one as ever 
was put together, but its violations of truth and character are palpable to an 
English audience through being better acquainted with the real nature of the 
subject than Count Pepoli, its avowed author. Ifthe cast on Saturday did not 
come up to the standard of that in days gone by, it was a very close approxima- 
tion. Madame Penco delivered the music with perceptive art, and a voice that 
exhibited no signs of fatigue or want of power at any moment of the evening. 
Though a mistress of ornament, she was not lavish of it, but threw ber energies 
into the legitimate notes of the written music. There might perhaps have been 
a little nervous restraint on the organ at starting, a prudent feeling of the way; 
but it eventually vanished, and she gave full swing to her powers. Both in the 
animated divisions of ‘* Son vergin vezzosa” and the sadder and more touching 
strains of ‘Qui la voce” Madame Penco was alike felicitous, and we were 
pleased that the audience applauded her the most energetically in those parts 
where taste, tone, and feeling were paramount. The Ariuro of Sig. Gardoni 
was smooth, mellifiuous, elegant, and chivalric. His echo of Elvira's Opbelia- 
like love song, “A una fonte,” and the concluding duet, were highly finished 
specimens of vocal acting. The well-known “A te o cara,” regarded as the 


gem of the opera, although not re-demanded as is usually the case, was nevel- 
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theless admirably sung. Ronconi’s Georgio, in an histrionic point of view, was 
a finished performance, but the rd/e of Riccardo, the Puritan Colonel, seemed 
Jess. adapted for Sig. Graziani than other characters of the more modern Italian 
school. He was, however, in excellent voice, and with Ronconi became so suc- 
cessful in the obstreperous duet, ‘‘Suoni la tromba,” as to gain an encore. 
Polonini, as Valton—the equivalent for Lord Walter Walter, the Puritan 
Governor-General—was careful and painstaking, and Madame Tagliafico’s 
Henrietta of France creditable. The audience—among whom were her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the King of the Belgians, and other «istin- 
guished persons—were seemingly pleased, and positively encouraging 
throughout. 

There appears to be a peculiar fragrance attachable to the Saturday con- 
certs at Sydenham, seeing that they are invariably well patronised. Whether 
the names of Madame Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves were of themselves 
sufficient on the 2nd inst. to draw 5,148 persons irrespective of the programme, 
is a question scarcely worth entering into. One thing is quite certain, the 
yocalists came in for a very liberal share of approbation, although the pieces 
essayed were not of themselves so captivating as many might imagine, A song 
from Costa’s serenata, ‘Oh! the joy of truly loving,’ won for Mr. Reeves an 
unmistakeable encore; and, although the enthusiasm of the listeners generally 
was not sufficient to warrant a reappearance in “ When wilt thou be my bride,” 
the cause may justly be referred to the commonplace character of the song 
rather than to any defect in its interpretation. The instrumental portion of the 
entertainment comprised the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Otetto” (op. 20), 
arranged for the orchestra by the composer, Meyerbeer’s flambeaux march, 
Beethoven’s No. 4 symphony, and Meyerbeer’s overture to “Struensee.” With 
the latter the public are probably less familiar than with the other pieces 
enumerated, and we would therefore freshen the fact that “‘ Struensee” is not an 
opera, but a play with choruses and incidental music, after the manner of Bee- 
thoven’s ‘* Egmont.” The subject of the piece is the unhappy fate of Matilda, 
Queen of Denmark, the sister of George III. of England, and of Count 
Struensee, who perished on the scaffold in consequence of being a suspected 
lover. To understand fully the design of Meyerbeer’s overture, it is necessary to 
be acquainted with the drama to which this is the prologue; but even without 
this knowledge the music portrays a dark and gloomy story ending in a 
tragical catastrophe. The whole movement is based on a Lutheran chorale in 
D flat; the solemn theme is kept up amidst many sudden changes of measure 
and very unexpected modulations. Though difficult and complicated in the 
highest degree, a coherent design pervades it, and many of its details, at first 
seemingly obscure, are brought out with extraordinary force and clearness as 
the mind and ear become acquainted with the composition. Of Beethoven in B 
flat we had occasion to speak in our last impression, so that further notice is 
not now called for. The Crystal Palace band, under the direction of Herr 
Manns, acquitted themselves in the performance of the above as heretofore. 

Miss Eleanor Armstrong, a rising vocalist. gave her announced concert on 
the 30th ult., at the Hanover-square Rooms. A strong array of voice and string 
was engaged in order to keep the interest in the evening’s entertainment from 
subsiding. The programme exhibited no lack of variety; some of the pieces, 
however, have of late been so much worn that the appetite for them has in a 
great measure lost its relish. ‘‘ Batti, batti,” and “ The lonely harp,” sung by 
the bénéficiaire, the former accompanied by Herr Lidel (violoncello), and the 
latter by Herr Oberthiir (harp), may be cited among the pieces that evoked 
alarge measure of enthusiasm. A solo (violin) by M. Remenyi, the chief court 
violinist, met with the most deserved marks of approval. Mr Frank Mori, 
who claims Miss Armstrong as his pupil, was elected to the post of conductor, 
and discharged the duties thereof with great tact and ability. 

On Thursday Madame Lemmens Sherrington’s vocal matinée musicale, at 
Willis’s Rooms, proved, in every sense of the word, a satisfactory one. The 


| principal artistes were Miss Lascelles, Herr Reichardt, Signori Cimino and 


Solieri, and Mr. Santley. Madame Sherrington sang the ‘*‘ Ombre Iégére” from 
“Le Pardon de Ploérmel” in her usual exquisite manner; in fact, she has 
almost “ appropriated” the air, for we hear no one else attempt it. A vocal 
concert, however good, would pall on the ear if unrelieved by a little instru- 
mentation. In this instance Mr. Benedict came to the rescue, and played a 
pianoforte solo in a manner that gave an additional relish to the vocalisms that 
hemmed it round. 

On Friday, the 1st inst., Mlle. Sedlatzek gave her matinée at Willis’s Rooms, 
and it was very well attended. The chief instrumental attractions consisted of 
the performances of Herr Oberthiir, on the harp; Herr Louis Reis, on the 
violin ; Herr Hausman, on the violoncello; Mr. Lazarus, on the clarionet; and 
Mr. Osborn, on the pianoforte. The bénéficiaire herself sang in the quartet, 
“Oh, notte suave,” with Mlle. Corelli, Sig. Corsi, and Mr. Allan Irving, and 
“Tacea la notte,” from the ‘“ Trovatore.” Mme. Catherine Hayes rendered 
beautifully her favourite scena in the * Prophéte,” “Ab, mon fils,” and a pretty 
ballad by Wallis. 

To the lovers of Spanish melodies and the national music of Spain a treat 
was afforded on Friday evening at St. James’s Hall. Mme. de Lozano, Senor 
Don I. F. Gongora, and Signor Belart, in this special portion of the entertain- 
ment, were more than usually felicitous. In order to diversify the programme, 
the Brousil family, Mme. Weiss, Herr Otto Spindler, and others, contributed 
respectively a quota. Herr David, in a violin solo by Artot, “Souvenir de 
Bellini,” created no very marked sensation, simply because half of it was nearly 
inaudible. Extreme pianissimos may be a triumph of art, but we much prefer 
hearing the sound that follows the friction of bow and string, so as to ascertain 
43 far as possible its rank and quality. 

Among the pianoforte players who take in London on their world-wide way is 
Herr Derffel, who gave a matinée musicale on Saturday at Willis’s Rooms. In order 
to give strength to his bill he enlisted the names of Miss Dolby, Herr Joachim, and 
Sig. Piatti. Herr Derffel, in a sonata, B flat, by Beethoven (op. 23), convinced the 
unbiassed listener that the rendering of the solo betrayed a deeply studied 
acquaintance with its author. A trio for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, in 
Which the two before-named instrumentals took part, was admirably worked 
out; the concert-giver in a third instance demonstrated a brilliant finger and an 
mpassioned style. Miss Dolby’s vocalisms were heartily welcomed. A ballad 
tatitled ‘“* Pharaoh,” by Johannes Hager, another composed expressly for her 
by Dr. Duggan, ‘“ Many a time and oft,” and Havdn’s “ Spirit Song,” were 
among the most noticeable features. From the reception given to the pianist in 
question, we have little doubt but he will favour us with another call. 

Rarely do we come in contact with a musical entertainment given by an indi- 
idual on so extensive and liberal a scale as that which characterises Mr. Bene- 
dict’s annual morning one—instance that of Monday at St. James’s Hall. There 
Was a complete orchestra with a chorus. Of principals we counted something 
beyond a quarter of a hundred ; some of these were artists of the highest stand- 
ing, both in the vocal and instrumental branches of the art. Without adverting 
0 the items forming the programme seriatim, we feel bound just to touch the 
‘ent points. Taking Mr. Benedict's overture to “ The Crusaders,” and his 

Triumphal March,” which formed the Alpha and Omega of the bill of parti- 
Culars, there were no less than thirty pieces set down for interpretation. Strange 
“it may appear, there was not one composition bearing a native name among 


vid 





the whole, so that it might be regarded as an Italian opera concert. 
Whether this departure from the original plan for which Mr Benedict has earned 
so much repute is fraught with alarge amount of wisdom time alone must deter- 
mine. A selection from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater” brought the peculiar vocal at- 
tributes of Madame Catherine Hayes and Mudlle. Artot into full exercise “ Quis 
est homo,” assigned to these sensitive artistes, was a rich specimen of duo singing 
in the school of art to which it belongs. The ‘“Cujus animam” and “ Pro 
peccatis,” entrusted to Signors Ludovico Graziani and Badiali, were not devoid 
of merit; but, sing who will, it is impossible to reconcile the mind to these 
fragmentary representations of a great whole. In another portion of the pro- 
gramme, which contained ‘selections from Verdi’s operas,” Signor Mongini 
effected an encore for ‘“‘ La Donna é mobile;” why, we could hardly understand, 
excepting that violent pulmonic outbursts are beginning to be understood as 
great vocal achievements. The well-known scena and Miserere from “ Tro- 
vatore” introduced Mdlle. Sarolta and Signor Graziani, who, though aided by 
a good band and chorus, gave but a slight notion of what Verdi intended by 
it. Mdlle. Guardueci, a most accomplished artist when her singing and acting 
are combined, is not pre-eminently successful in the concert-room; of this 
the aria “Se Romeo,” from “I Capuletti e Montecchi,” was proof sufficient. 
A cavatina from ‘‘ Semiramide,” “ Bel raggio,” proved decidedly successful as 
far as Miss Anna Whitty is concerned. This young lady is full of promise; 
she has a rich soprano voice, an admirable mode of expression, and executes 
the most rapid and intricate passages with seemingly little effort, and, above 
all, with great tonal exactitude. Mdlle. Victoire Balfe, announced as ‘her 
first appearance at a public concert,” sang “The last rose of summer,” and 
was successful in obtaining an encore. The reason of this is clear; the 
audience had had nearly three hours of foreign music, and being chiefly English 
people, the first three bars of that well-known strain came like a messenger 
of mercy. But the most decided vocal triumph was won by Mdlle. Artot in the 
‘“* Non piu mesta”—as brilliant a specimen of florid vovalisation asit is possible 
to imagine. A boisterous recall ensued, but the singer was discreet enough to 
decline a repetition. Among the instrumentalists Herr Joachim shone con-' 
spicuously. Spohr’s concerto—we beg pardon, “dramatic scena’’—for the 
violin has become somewhat familiar to the admirers of Herr Joachim. It isa 
racy work, and the instrumentation evinces the genius of the composer. 
Crowded as it is with difficulties of almost every shape and hue, Herr Joachim 
triumphed over all with a purity of tone, vigour of style, delicacy of execution, 
and masterly ease. Miss Arabella Goddard and Leopold de Meyer, im a 
concertante duet for two pianofortes, excited a more than ordinary amount 
of enthusiasm by the execution of a composition beyond the reach of our capa- 
bilities. Here we must pause, although there were many points worthy of 
remark, but which our want of space precludes. The rooms were crowded with 
a fashionable and attentive auditory. 

Miss Elizabeth Philp’s Tuesday morning concert at the Hanover-square 
Rooms was admirably attended. The programme wore a somewhat fresher 
aspect than the generality of those issued within the last week or two. It was 
also tastefully arranged. When it is stated that Mdlles. Finoli, Artot, Miss 
Dolby, and along string of celebrities took part in the performance, sufficient 
evidence is adduced of its character. The bénéficiaire took part with Miss Dolby 
in a native duet, “It was the time of roses;” she also essayed a song bearing 
also her own name as composer, ‘Oh, moonlight! deep and tender.” These 
compositions claimed considerable attention, and were received with strong 
manifestations of approval. A song by Miss Dolby, ‘*The soul and the sea,” 
placed both the melody and the singer in a favourable point of view. Mdlle. 
Artot proved a great “card.” Herr Engel, M. Wieniawski, and Mr. Benedict 
contributed materially to the interest of the meeting by their soloisms and 
accompaniments. 

The Royal Italian Opera Concert on Wednesday, at the Crystal Palace, was 
remarkable for nothing in particular. In the programme were many excellent 
pieces, but as a whole they created but little enthuiasm. Sig. Mario gained an 
encore for ‘*Good bye, sweetheart.” We opine that this must have been a 
personal compliment, for the execution of the song was by no means worthy an 
artist of Sig. Mario’s rank and fame. The overtures were “ Semiramide” and 
“Fra Diavolo,” played to perfection. 

Mr. Van Praag’s programme for Wednesday, at St. James’s Hall, was 
crowded with vocal and instrumental celebrities, who tendered their services to 
Mr. Van Praag in token of their esteem. As far as the performance of the 
various pieces went, there is no need for a word to be said, as everything was 
received with evident satisfaction by a very large and intellectual auditory. 





CONCERTS DURING THE ENSUING WEEK. 


|. Mr. Howard Glover’s Grand Morning Concert, Drury Lane Theatre. 
Fanny Rubini’s (the little pianiste) Morning Concert. 46, Eaton-square. 3. 
Philharmonic Society's Sixth Concert. Hanover-square Rooms. 8. 

Tues. ...Royal Academy of Music. Concert, Hanover-square Rooms. 2. 

WED. ...Crystal Palace Concert. Afternoon. 
Mr. H. Holmes’s Third Pianoforte Concert. Hanover-square Rooms, 2}. 
Grand Concert under the direction of Mr. Hullah. St. Martin's Hall. 8. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

ster: PROCEEDINGS AT THE HALF-YEARLY MEETING of the 

Crystal Palace Company, held last week (Mr. Farquhar in the chair), 
betokened a feturn of prosperity to that admirable but hitherto unre- 
munerative undertaking. Judging both from the report and what we 
hear, we expect that the dividend to be declared in December will 
at least equal that of last year, which was about 8} per cent. upon the market 
price of shares: and when we remember that the possession of a share also 
includes the right of free entrance into the palace on Sunday, we are at a loss 
to account for the low prices at which they are still quoted. The chairman 
stated that it was expected that the Handel Festival would bring a net balance 
of 12,0007. or 13,0002 to the company. This exceeds our former estimate, and 
we hope that it may be realised. Upon the motion of the chairman, the number 
of directors constituting the board was reduced from twelve to ten; but upon 
the proposition to re-elect the three retiring directors, Messrs. Anderson, Ionides, 
and Ogilvie, some opposition arose, and a strong feeling became apparent among 
the shareholders in favour of electing three new men. The result was, that a 
poll was asked and fixed for the 14th, 15th, and 16th of July, to elect three direc- 
tors, and a severe struggle may beanticipated. The three new men put forward 
are Messrs. W. J. Etches, Jas. Nasmyth, and F. B. Garty. All these gentlemen 
may be safely recommended to the suffrages of the shareholders. Mr. Etchesis the 
largest holder of shares in the company, not less than 5,000 being registered 
in hisname. He is well known in Derby, where he resides, for his wealth, 
industry, and business ability. Of Mr. Nasmyth it is sufficient to state 
that he is the Nasmyth of Patricroft, the inventor of the steam-hammer, and 
one of the first machinists of the age. Mr. Garty belongs to the medical pro- 
fession, and resides at Brixton. His business capacities have been already well 
tested when he served upon the committee of inquiry appointed by the share~ 
holders to investigate the affairs of the company. We believe that the election 


of these gentlemen will be highly beneficial to the company. 
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The decision of the Vice-Chancellor in the case of Gye v. Graziani and 
Smith will have surprised no one who has taken the trouble to become acquainted 
with the facts. The effect is that Mr. Smith or (failing him) Graziani is to pay 
all the costs and all the damages. The latter cannot be less than the whole 
salary of Sig. Debassini for the season—an expense to which Mr. Gye was driven 
by Graziani's refusal to perform his contract. Altogether it may be estimated that 
the cost of this little freak to Messrs. Smith and Graziani will not be Jess than 
some three thousand pounds. We say that no one can feel surprised at this, 
because it has been obvious from the first that the conduct of neither Mr. Smith 
nor Graziani was defensible. There can be no doubt that the latter never con- 
templated breaking his contract to Mr. Gye until he found that he could make 
twenty pounds a-week more by singing for Mr. Smith; and the plea about the 
atrear of salary was, as the Vice-Chancellor treated it, nothing but a very 
poor excuse, so poor as not to hide for a moment the real character 
of the transaction. For Mr. Smith's share in the transaction we 
can only account upon the supposition that he is really incapable of distin- 
guishing between what is right and what is wrong in such matters. The 
management of [talian opera is new to him, and he is perhaps not accustomed 
to that rivalry and jealousy with which managers regard the contracts which they 
make with these rare singing birds. Perhaps Mr. Smith thought he was doing 
a very sharp thing when he persuaded Graziani to desert Covent Garden, and 
take his place in the rival ranks; and we dare say that he even regarded it as a 
fair reprisal for the raids of the attractive Mr. Harris, who (he alleged) had 
hovered about Drury-lane with a view to the seduction of the ballet. Not so, 
however, the Vice Chancellor. He has pronounced that the promises and con- 
tracts of singers are made not to be broken; and Mr. Smith will have to rue the 
day when he tempted Sig. Graziani to break his faith with his employer. 
Among other curious episodes in this cause célébre, certainly not the least 
amusing is the telegraphic communication sent by Mr. Smith to quiet the 
apprehensions of Graziani, who had been somewhat ruffled by the proceedings 
of Gve and Harris. It is distinguished if not by Attic polish at least by Spartan 
brevity. Thus it ran: ‘ 

Toutes sont des mensonges. Je suis votre ami juré. J'ai consulté les meilleurr 
avocats; d’ailleurs toutes les conséquences resteront avec moi. J’écriverai Verges 
ce soir. Harris et Gye peuvent aller au diable; je vous assure Mapleson n’a rien 
montré & Harris. SmitH, London. 
One hardly knows which to admire most, the beauty of the French or the inge- 
nuity of the argument. 

_ A question has been asked by the Builder, ‘ Shall the Polytechnic Institution 
sink?” We reply, Certainly, if it will not pay its expenses. It has never been 
a very thriving business from the first, and there is no pretence for attributing 
to it anything of a public character. That it has been the means of diffusing a 
vast amount of useful instruction, mingled with amusement, among the masses, 
we should be among the last to deny; and so far as its management has been 
concerned, everything may be said in its favour. It is obvious, however, that 
such an establishment, to prosper, must be self-supporting. Ifit cannot be made 
that, we are sorry to hear it; but we cannot alter the fact. 

The last meeting of the Catch Club for the season was held at the Thatched 
House, St. James’s, on Tuesday night. Mr. Thomas H. Hall occupied the chair. 
There were also present the Earl of Wilton, the Earl of Normanton, the Hon. A. 
Macdonald, Colonel Hawkins, Colonel Hough, Mr. Alderman Rose, Captain 
Bruce, Mr. §. Cartwright, Mr. D. Clarke. &c. The professional attendants were 
Messrs. Francis, Benson, Goss, Turle, Machin, Foster, Cummings, M. Smith, 
Spencer, Walmisley, Whitehouse, Thomas, Young, and O. Bradbury (secretary). 

The Northern Daily Whig, anrouncing some readings by Mr. Carleton, the 
novelist, says: “This distinguished Irish novelist will give the first of his 
readings in the Music Hall, Belfast, on the evening of Monday next. We can 
add nothing to what we have already said as to his merits. His works are in 
the hands of everybody. The British Government has ratified, as is well known, 
the verdict of his maltitudinous admirers, and he now stands facile princeps 
of Irish humourists and delineators of national characteristics. In this new and 
untried field on which, on Monday, he makes his début, we hope to see him sur- 
rounded by all to whom Irish genius is dear, who esteem his productions as 
thoroughly illustrative of “ the green isle” and its people, and who feel that his 
writings are all “rich and racy of the soil.” 

It is stated in Galignani that “Mme. Guy-Stepban, the opera dancer, ac- 
cepted in December. 1856. an engagement to give, between the 15th January and 
the 15th March, 1857, twenty-two performances at the Theatre del Principe, at 
Madrid; and, as she was in want of a male dancer to figure with her in her 
ballets, she and her husband engaged one named Paul to go to Madrid to dance 
with her. It was agreed that he should have 125f. for each of the twenty-two 
representations, and he consented to accompany Mme. Guy-Stephan in the event 

of her subsequently accepting engagements in the provinces. The two went to 
Madrid, and appeared eight times at the Theatre del Principe. The manager, 
who was in embarrassed circumstances, then stopped payment, and the theatre 
was shut up. Mme. Guy-Stephan afterwards accepted provincial engagements; 
but, instead of taking Paul with her, engaged another dancer, named Marente. 
Some time after, she having returned to Paris, Paul, who had only been paid for 
the eight performances he had given, claimed 1,750f. for the fourteen others he 
had been engaged to give; but she said that it was not she who was respon- 
sible for the payment, but the manager at Madrid. He brought an action against 
her and her husband before the Tribunal of Commerce, and they were condemned 
to pay the whole of his claim. They appealed to the Imperial Court on the 
ground that it was the manager who owed the money, but the court confirmed 
the judgment. : 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

a EOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On June 22 (adjourned meeting).—Sir C Lyell, 

XN -P. in the chair. The following communications were read: 1. Farther 
Observations on the Ossiferous Caves near Palermo.” By Dr. Falconer, F.R.S., 
V.P.G.S. Dr. Falconer first adverted to bis communication, read on the 4th 
of May, before his collections had arrived in England. In the present paper he 
submitted, with more detail, the materials on which his first statements were 
founded. Dr. Falconer described the physical geography of that portion of the 
northern coast of Sicily in which the ossiferous caves abound, namely between 
Termini on the east and Trapani on the the west. Along the Bay of Palermo, 
and again at Carini, the hippurite-limestone presents inland vertical cliffs, from 
the base of which stretch slightly inclined plains of pliocene deposits, usually 
about 1} miles broad, towards the sea. The majority of fossil shells in these 
tertiary beds belong to recent species. At the base of those inland cliffs, but 
sometimes 50 feet above the level of the plain, and upwards of 200 feet above 
the sea, ithe ossiferous caves occur. Oneof the best known of these is the 
Grotto di Santo Ciro. in the Monte Griffone. about two miles from Palermo. 
This cave has heen often described. Like many others, it contains a thick mass 
of bone-breccia on its floor, extending also beyond its mouth and overlying the 
pliocene beds outside, where great blocks of limestone are mixed with the 














superficial soil. The bones from this caye had long been known, and were 
formerly thought to be those of giants. Some years since bones were here 
excavated for exportation; and M. Christol at Marseilles was surprised to 
recognise the vast majority of remains of two species of hippopotami amongst 
bones brought there, and counted about 300 astragali. Besides the Hippo- 
potamus, remains of Elephas also occur. Prof. Ferrara suggested that the 
latter were due to Carthaginian elephants, and the former to the aninals 
imported by the Saracens for sport. The Government of Palermo having ordered 
a correct survey of this cave and its contents, it was found that beneath the 
bone-breccia was a marine bed, with shells, and continuous with the external 
tertiary deposits. The wall of the cave to the height of eight feet from the floor 
had been thickly bored by Pholades; for the space of 10 feet higher the side 
was smooth; and still higher up it was cancellar or eroded. Above the breccia 
were blocks of limestone, covered by earthy soil, in which bones of hippopotami, 
with a few of those of Bos and Cervus, light and fragile, not fossilised as in the 
breccia, occurred plentifully. In his late visit to the San Ciro Cave, Dr. 
Falconer collected (besides the Hippopotamus) remains of Elephas antiquus, 
Bos, Cervus, Sus, Ursus, Canis, and a large Felis, some of which indicated a 
pliocene age. Another cave, the Grotto di Maccagnone, about twenty-four 
miles to the west of Palermo, was lately the especial subject of the author's 
research, whose attention was directed to it by J. Morrison, Esq. In its form it 
differs from that of San Ciro, being much wider. Its sides shows no Pholad 
markings nor polished surfaces, as far as they are yet bared. It has a reddish 
or ochreous stalagmitic crust covering the interior. It agrees with the San Ciro 
Cave in its situation at nearly the same elevation above the sea and above thie 
tertiary plain; and in its enormous mass of bone-breccia and great accamulation 
of limestone-boulders covered by the humatile soil with loose bones. The floor 
had already been dug over for bones. Beneath this (as shown by the section 
which Dr. Falconer made at the mouth of the cave) was the usual ochreous 
loamy earth (called “‘cave-earth,”) with huge blocks of blue limestone, which 
impeded the operations of search; then a reddish-grey, mottled, spongy loam, 
cemented with stalagmite, occurring in thick patches, and called *‘ cinere 
impastate” by the peasants. This covers bone-breccia resembling that of San 
Ciro, and, like it, full of bones of hippopotami. The remains of a large Felis, 
two extinct species of deer, and of Elephas antiquus were met with also. The 
last is characteristic of the other pliocene caves of Europe. Coprolites of a 
large hyxna occur in ochreous loam; and especially in a recess on the face of 
the cliff near the cave’s mouth. A patch of the “ cinere impastate” was found 
under the superficial earthy floor of the cave at one spot near the inner wall. 
The author next described some remarkable conditions in the roof of the cave. 
About half-wav in from the mouth, and at 10 feet above the floor, a large mass 
of breccia was observed, denuded partly of the stalagmitic covering, and com- 
posed of a reddish-grey argillaceous matrix, cemented by a calcareous paste, 
containing fragments of limestone, entire land shells of large size finely pre- 
served, splinters of bone, teeth of ruminants, and of the genus Equus, together 
with comminuted fragments of shells, bits of carbon, specks of argillaceous 
matter rssembling burnt clay, together with fragments of shaped siliceous 
objects of different tints, varying from the milky or smoky colour of calcedony 
to that of jaspery hornstone. The brecciated matrix was firmly cemented to 
the roof, and for the most part covered over with a coat of stalagmite. In the 
§.S.E. expansion of the cavern, near the smaller aperture, a considerable quan- 
tity of coprolites of hysena was found similarly situated in an ochreous calca- 
reous matrix, adhering to the roof, mingled with some bits of carbon, but without 
shells or bone-splinters. On the back part of the cavern, where the roof shelves 
towards the floor, thick masses of reddish calcareous matrix were found attached 
to the roof, and completely covered over by a crust of ochreous stalagmite. It 
contained numerous fragments of the siliceous objects, mixed with bone-splinters 
and bits of carbon. In fact. all round the cavern, wherever the stalagmitic 
crust on the roof was broken through, more or less of the same appearances were 
presented. In some parts the matrix closely resembled the characters of the 
‘* cinere impastata,” with a larger admixture of calcareous paste. With regard 
to the fragments of the siliceous objects, the great majority of them present 
definite forms, namely, long, narrow, and thin; having invariably a smooth 
conchoidal surface below, and above, a longitudinal ridge bevelled off right and 
left, or a concave facet replacing the ridge; in the latter case presenting three 
facets on the upper side. The author is of opinion that they closely resemble, 
in every detail of form, obsidian knives from Mexico, and flint knives from 
Stonehenge, Arabia, and elsewhere, and that they appear to have been formed 
bv the dislamination, as films, of the long angles of prismatic blocks of stone. 
These fragments occur intimately intermixed with the bone-splinters, shells, &c., 
in the roof-breccia, in very considerable abundance; amorphous fragments of 
flint are comparatively rare, and no pebbles or blocks occur either within or 
without the cave. But similar reddish flint, or chert, is found in the hippurite 
limestone near Termini. In regard to the theory of the various conditions 
observed in the Maccagnone Cave, the author considers that it has undergone 
several changes of level, and that the accumulation of borte-breccia below and 
outside is referable to a period when the cave was scarcely above the level of the 
sea. Dr. Falconer points out the significance of the fact, that although coprolites 
of hyena were so abundant against the roof and outside, none, or but very few, 
of the bones of hyzenze were observed in the interior. He remarked also on the 
absence of the remains of small mammalia, such as rodents. He inferred that 
the cave, in its present form, and with its present floor, had not been tenanted 
by these animals. The vast number of these hippopotami implied that the 
physical condition of the country must have been very different at no very distant 
period from what obtains now. He considered that all deposits above the bone- 
breccia had been accumulated up to the roof by materials washed in from above 
through numerous crevices or flues in the limestone, and that the uppermost 
layer, consisting of the breccia of shells, bone-splinters, siliceous objects, burat 
clay, bits of charcoal, and coprolites of hysena, had been cemented to the root 
by stalagmitic infiltration. The entire condition of the large fragile Helices 
proved that the effect had been produced by tranquil agency of water, as distinct 
from any tumultuons action. There was nothing to indicate that the different 
objects in the roof-breccia were other than of contemporaneous origin. — 
quently a great physical alteration in the contour, altering the flow of super ficia 
water, and of the subterranean springs, changed all the conditions previously 
existing, and emptied out the whole of the loose incoherent contents, yes 
only the portions agglutinated to the roof. The wreck of these ejecta was visible 
in the patches of “ cinere impastata,”’ containing fossil bones, below the pryee 
of the cavern. That a long period must have operated in the extinction of ( 
hyena, cave-lion, and other fossil species, is certain ; but no index remains for 
its measurement. ‘The author would cal! the careful attention of cautlots 
geologists to the inferences—that the Maccagnone Cave was filled up to the roe 
within the human period, so that a thick layer of bone-splinters, teeth, land- 
shells, coprolites of Hymna, and human objects was agglutinated to the roof by 
the infiltration of water holding lime in solution; that subsequently and wit! . 
the human period, such a great amount of change took place in the physic 
configuration of the district as to have caused the cave to be washed out at 
emptied of its contents, excepting the floor-breccia, and the patches of material 
cemented to the roof and since coated with additional stalagmite.—2. Mr. Prest 
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wich gave in a few words the results of the examination of the bone-cave at 
Brixham in Devonshire. The cave has been traced along three large galleries, 
meeting or insecting one another at right angles. Numerous bones of Rhino- 
zeros tichorhinus, Bos, Equus, Cervus tarandus, Uusus speleus, and Hyena 
have been found; and several flint-implements have been met with in the cave- 
earth and gravel beneath. One in particular was met with immediately beneath 
a fine antler of a reindeer and a bone of the cave-bear, which were imbedded in 
the superficial stalagmite in the middie of the cave.—3. ‘Observations on a 
Flint-implement recently discovered in a bed of gravel at Saint-Acheul, near 
Amiens.” By John Wickham Flower, Esq. (Communicated by Joseph Prest- 
wich, Esq., F.G.S.) The gravel capping a slight elevation of the chalk at St. 
Acheul is composeed of water-worn chalk -flints, and is about ten feet thick; 
above it is a thin band of sand, surmounted by sandy beds (3 feet 6 in.) and 
brick-earth (11 feet 9 in.). In this gravel the remains of elephant, horse, and 
deer have been found, with land and fresh-water shells of recent species. From 
the gravel Mr. Flower dug out a flint-implement, shaped like a spear-head, at 
about eighteen inches from the face of the pit, and sixteen feet from the surface 
of the ground. Mr. Flower in this communication pointed out evidences to 
prove that this and many otber similar flint-implements obtained from the same 
gravel were really the result of human manufacture, at a time previous to the 
deposition of the gravel in its present place. Mr. Flower’s visit to St. Acheul 
was made in company with Messrs. Prestwich, Godwin-Austen, and Mylne, 
with a view to verify the discoveries made respecting the occurrence of flint- 
implements in the gravels and peat of the Somme Valley by M. Boucher de 
Perthes, of Amiens.—A large collection of osseous remains and flint-objects 
from the Grotto di Maccagnone, and others from San Ciro, were exhibited ; also 
specimens of flint-objects from Brixham Cave, the gravel of Amiens, &c., anda 
series of flint-imp!ements from Arabia, North America. Mexico, &c. 

ZoovoaicaL Soctery —On Tuesday, June 28, Dr. Gray, Vice-Pres., in 
the chair, Dr. George Bennett, F.Z.S., of Sydney, New South Wales, made 
several communications to the society, on subjects connected with the natural 
history of Australia. ist. On the habits of the Ornithorhynchus, particularly 
as observed in a state of captivity. 2ndly. On the habits of the long-tailed 
Belideus, in a state of nature and captivity. This paper was illustrated by the 
exhibition of a living specimen of the animal, lately presented by Dr. Bennett 
to the society. 8rdly. Notes on Australian Cuckoos. 4thly. On the fish Gly- 
phisodon biscellatus, of Cuvier, as kept in aquariain New South Wales. Sthly. 
Notes on Sharks, particularly on two enormous specimens of Carcharias leucas, 
captured in Port Jackson. Sthly. Notes on the range of some species of Nau- 
tilus, on the native mode of capture, and the use made of them as an article of 
food. The species of Nautilus referred to were N. pompilius, N. macromphalus, 
and N. umbilicatus. N, macromphalus was stated to be captured in wicker 
baskets, like lobster pots, on the Isle of Pines, the pots being baited with boiled 
spring lobsters (Palinurus). M. Schlagintweit exhibited some heads of a species 
of sheep (Ovis aries?) obtained in Thibet, with the two horns consolidated 
together, and which he regarded as having probably given rise to the idea of a 
anicorn existing in that country. Mr. Gould exhibited specimens of, and made 
remarks upon the new paradise bird (Semioptera Wallacii) recently discovered 
by Mr. Wallace on the island of Batchian, and also exhibited a drawing of the 
nest and eggs of Sittella chrysoptera of New South Wales. Mr. Woodward 
exhibited and dessribed some new species of molluscs collected by Captain Speke, 
during bis late expedition in Eastern Africa. Dr. Gray exhibited and described 
anew species of volute (Scapha Maria-Emma), and a new salamander from 
China, forming a second species of the genus Cynops, A series of drawings of 
Australian Nudibranchiate Mollusca, by Mr. G. F. Angas, were exhibited to the 
society by Dr. Bennett. Papers were also read, by Mr. Sclater, on a collection 
of birds from Vancouver's Island; by Mr. F. Moore, on the Asiatic species of 
silk-producing moths, with descriptions of new species; by Dr. Baird, on a new 
recent Entomostraca, from Nagpoor; and by Captain Speke, on the habits of 
some mammals as observed by him in the Somali country. The Secretary 
exhibited an egg of the Apteryx, laid in the Society’s gardens. Dr. Bennett 
exhibited an egg of the mooruk (Casuarius B-nnettii), in a more perfect state 
than the specimens hitherto received. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited two splendid 
new butterflies lately discovered by Mr. Wallace in Batchian. 

CuemicaL Socrety.—On June 16, Professor Brodie, Pres., in the chair, Dr. 
Williamson read a paper “‘ On Gas Analysis.” He explained his original instru- 
ment, by the use of which all calculations for changes of pressure and tempera- 
ture were rendered unnecessary. He had now so far elaborated his apparatus 
as to allow of the absorption of the gas by liquid reagents, and of its measure- 
ment at two considerably removed pressures.—Professor Brodie read a paper 
“On the Combination of Potassium with Carbonic Oxide.” At one stage of the 
process the absorptive action was sufficiently intense to sustain a column of 
twenty inches of mercury. The resulting compound had a composition repre- 
sented by the formula KCO. Mr. J.J. Griffin described a new gas-burner, by 
means of which he was able to melt several ounces of copper or cast iron in ten 
minutes, 

Royat Botanic Socrery.—On Wednesday afternoon the last exhibition of 
the society for the season was attended by perhaps the largest and most fashion- 
able assembly ever collected together in the beautiful gardens in the Regent's 
Park. The remarkable fineness of the weather bad, no doubt, something to do 
with this, and perhaps other causes contributed to the result. At any rate, we 
believe that the fine sward and pleasant retreats of the gardens were never fre- 
quented by such multitudes of visitors, and surely never held such beauty, such 
comeliness, and such taste and costliness of costume before. Among the more 
distinguished visitors were the Prince Consort, the Duchess of Cambridge, the 
Princess Mary, the Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Count of Flanders, 
and a great many members of the nobility. The following prizes were awarded : 
Extra Gold Medal: Mr, Whitbread, gardener to Mr. Colver, Dartford, Kent, for 
16 stove and greenhouse plants; Mr. Gedney, gardener to the Rev. W. Elliss, 
Hoddesdon, for 20 exotic orchids. Large Gold Medal: Mr. W. May, gardener 
to Mr. Josiah Spode, for 16 stove and greenhouse plants; Mr. Bullen, gardener 
toMr. J. Butler, Woolwich, for 20 exotic orchids. Medium Gold Medal: Mr. B. 
Peed, gardener to Mr. T. Tredwell, St. John’s Lodge, for 16 stove and greenhouse 
plants; Mr. W. Cutbush, nurseryman, Barnet, for 12 stove and greenhouse plants; 
Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Cheam, for 10 stove and greenhouse 
plants; Mr. Woolley, nurseryman, Cheshunt, for 16exotic orchids; Mr. Carson, 
gardener to Mr. F. G. Farmer, Nonsuch Park. for 12 exotic orchids. Gold 
Medal: Messrs. Fraser, nurserymen, Leyton, Exsex, for 12 stove and green- 
house plants; Mr. T. Page, gardener to Mr. W. Leaf, Park-bill, Streatham, for 
10 stove and greenhouse plants; Mr. Cutbush, nurseryman, for 10 Cape heaths; 
Mr. B. Peed, gardener to Mr. T. Tredwell, St. Jolin’s-lodge, for 8 Cape heaths ; 
Messrs. Veitch and Son, nurserymen, for 20 variegated plants; Mr. O. Rhodes, 
gardener to Mr. J. Philpott, Stamford-hill, for 12 exotic orchids; Mr. Turner, 
Durseryman, Slough, for 12 pelargoniums; Mr. T. Bailey, gardener to Mr. 
.T. Drake, Shardeloes, for 10 pelargoniums; Mr. J. Shrimpton, gardener 
to Mr. A. J. Doratt, Putney, for 10 pelargoniums; Mr. Turnbull, gardener to 
the Duke of Marlborough, Blenheim, for co'lection of fruit. Large Silver Gilt 
Medal: Mr. Rhodes, gardener to Mr. J. Philpott, Stamford-bill, for 16 stove and 
greenhouse plants; Mr. Baxindine, gardever to Mr. A. Smalepiece, Guildford, 
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for 10 stove and greenhouse plants; Mr. H. Chilman, gardener to Mrs. Smi 
Ashted House, for 6 stove and greenhouse plants ; Seen aes ee 
for 20 variegated plants; Mr. W. May, gardener to Mr. Josiah Spode, for 6 
exotic orchids; Mr. Dubridge, gardener to Mr. J. Foster, Stamford-bill for 
6 fuchsias ; Mr. T. Windsor, nurseryman, Hampstead, for 12 pelargoniums ; ‘Mr. 
Gaines, nurseryman, Battersea, for 6 pelargoniums (large size) ; Mr. T. Windsor 
Hampstead, for 6 scarlet pelargoniums; Mr. T. Dawson, gardener to Earl Cowper, 
Penshanger, for collection of fruit; Mr. Drewitt, gardener to Mrs. Cubitt. 
Denbies, Dorking, for 3 dishes of grapes. Large Silver Medal: Mr. O. Rhodes, 
gardener to Mr. J. Philpott, Stamford-hill, for 8 Cape heaths; Mr. Green, 
gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Cheam, for 6 Cape heaths; Mr. T. Page, gardener 
to Mr. W. Leaf, for 6 exotic orchids; Mr. Turner, nurseryman, for 6 fancy 
pelargoniums; Mr. Shrimpton, gardener to Mr. A. J. Doratt, for 6 fancy pelargo- 
niams; Mr. C. Turner, Slough, for 6 pelargoniums, 1857 or 1858: Mr. 
Thomas, gardener to Mr. J. Baxendale, Whetstone, for collection of fruit ; Mr. 
Davies, gardener to Mr. J. Dixon, Astle-park, Congleton, for 14 pine- apples ; 
Mr. Standish, nurseryman, Bagshot, Surrey, for vines in pots; Mr. Alderson, 
market-gardener, for vines in pots. Silver Gilt Medal: Mr. J. Floud, gardener 
to Mr. Fothergill, Abernant House, Aberdare, for 4 pine-anples; Mr. Alderson 
market-gardener, South Lambeth, for vines in pots; Mr. Standish, Bagshot, for 
vines in pots; Mr. Allport, gardener to Mr. H. Ackroyd, Doddington Park, for 3 
dishes of grapes; Mr. Young, gardener to Viscount Barrington, Beckett Hall, for 
1 dish of Hamburg grapes; Mr. Allport, for 1 dish of black prunes; Mr. Ingram 
gardener to Mr. J. J. Bland, for 1 dish of muscats ; Mr. Thompson, Dalkeith, 
for 1 dish of grapes (any kind); Mr. Miller, gardener to Sir W. Smith, Eardis- 
ton Hall, for 4 dishes of peaches and nectarines. Before dismissing this /ére, we 
must say one word about the absurd arrangements (if they can be so called) for 
the distribution of refreshments. Two little tables, placed on the grounds, are set 
apart for the receipt of money, and no one can procure an ice or glass of 
lemonade without undergoing a struggle for a ticket such as might daunt the 
boldest. Under the fervours of aJuly sun this is no light matter, and we saw 
hundreds gasping under the effects of the weather and thescramble, who anathe- 
matised the absurdity of the arrangements and the want of foresight on the part 
of the directors in no measured terms. Surely this can be mended. 

SurREY ARCHOLOGICAL SocieTy.—The sixth annual general meeting of 
this society was held at Richmond on Tuesday last, under the presidency of the 
Right Hon. Lord Abinger, who occupied the chair. After the reception of the 
annual report of the council, interesting papers were read on the parish register 
and the antiquities of Richmond, &c., &c. The meeting then adjourned to the 
parish church of Richmond to inspect various ancient monuments, upon which 
remarks were offered by the Rev. W. Bashall. M.A. At three o'clock the 
audience proceeded to the loca] museum, opened at the lecture-hall of the Cavalry 
College, to view an excellent collection of antiquities and works of art ; the band 
of the Surrey Militia being in attendance. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


A meeting of the Cambridge University Commissioners was held at 6, 
Adelphi-terrace, on Friday, the Ist inst. The Commissioners present were the 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, and Mr. Horatio 
Waddington. 

It is announced that a complete edition of the poetical works of Leigh Hunt 
will shortly be published. 

It is probable (says the Scotsman) that the Edinburgh banquet to Lord 
Brougham will take place about the third week in October. It is not unlikely 
that Lord Chancellor Campbell will be present. 

The proprietors of a new cheap mayazine offer a premium of 102. for the best 
conundrum sent in. ‘lhe conundrums, success!ul or otherwise, are to be printed 
in an eight-page supplement, so the upshot is that a large collection of 
conundrums will be got at a very cheap rate. 

The Builder states that the Prince Consort is about to present the nuclens of 
a library to the camp 2. Aldershot; and, beyond that, is about to erect there an 
edifice to contain it and serve as a reading-room. Capt. Fowke, by the Prince’s 
direction, has prepared the drawings, for the execution of which tenders are 
about to be invited from a limited number of ieading builders. 

The Publishers’ Circular, summing up the publisbing trade for the past six 
months, says: ‘The half-year terminating with June 30 presents a good 
result, so far as regards literature, comparing with the same period of any 
former year either the actual gross number of publications, or their general 
character; a glance over the present and eleven preceding numbers wills rve to 
prove this. The total number of new books, new editions, and works reissued 
at a lower price during the half-year, amounts to 2,430.” 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce for publication during July: ‘ Realities 
of Paris Life,” by the author of ** Flemish Lnteriors,” in 3 vols., with illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ Female Influence,” by Lady Charlotte Pepys, in 2 vols.; ** Helen 
Lindsay, or the Trial of Faith,” by a Clergy man’s Daughter, in 2 vols. ; 
** Raised to the Peerage,” by Mrs. Octavius Owen, in 3 vols. 

A new and complete edition of the works of the Rev. John Maclaurin, in 2 
vols. crown 8vo., will shortly be published by Mr. Maclaren, of Edinburgh. Dr. 
Goold will superintend and revise the work; and a life of the author, by his 
son-in-law, Dr. Gillies, will be given. 

The Rev. Jolin Griffiths, one of the delegates of the Oxford Press, has under- 
taken to prepare a revision of the late Dr. Bliss’s edition of “ Wood's Athen 
Oxonienses” (4 vols. 8vo. 1816-20, Lackington). Dr. Bliss left bis own inter- 
leaved copy, with many corrections and additions, to the Bodleian Library, and 
this will form the basis to prepare the new edition from, towards which the 
learned delegate solicits to be favoured with suggestious and notices of any 
errors. 

The Publishers’ Circular says: ‘* It is worthy of note that the retirement of 
our veteran friend Thomas Brown, Esq., from business, after a connection ef 
nearly seventy years with the bouse of Longman and Co., has called forth an 
unanimous address from the assistants, testifying the re-pect they entertain for 
him and their sincere wishes for his healih and bappiness.”’ 

Speaking of the recent obnoxious duty npon books imposed by the Canadians, 
the Publishers’ Circular says : ** Canadian journals, that were loud in their outery 
against the new import duty of 10 per cent. on English books, take the opposite 
course and defend it when we object to it from our own point of view instead of 
from theirs. It seems they grasp at the advantages offered by international 
piracies on both sides the Atlantic, and wish to pay neither import duty or 
copyright tax. Our grievance is a clear and distinct one: we complain that the 
Canadians obtain a suspension of the prohibition against foreign reprints of 
copyright books upon the undertaking to collect a tax of 123 per cent., for the 
benefit of English authors, upon such reprints as they import—that this is only 
partially collected, and rarely pruduces anything for the benetit of the proprietor 
of the copyright—and that a few years after they impose an import duty of 10 
per cent. on books, from which they specially exempt American reprints, under 
the pretext that they already pay a tax, thus withdrawing even the slight 
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protection that English editions have hitherto possessed in the colony over 


American. If it was right that the Canadians should import U.S. reprints 
of our books, they certainly should levy the tax they undertook to do for the 
benefit of the author or proprietor on aii reprints, whether in book or magazine 
form, and remit the same free of all deduction to those whose due it is; and 
then, if it becomes necessary toimpose a duty on books for purposes of their 
own revenue, it should as certainly apply to American reprints as well as the 
English originals, otherwise three-fourths of the value of the stipulation under 
which they have the privilege of importing reprints is ingeniously withdrawn 
from us.” Z : 

A correspondent calls attention to the fact that the Milton autograph, being 
the receipt to his publisher for an instalment of the purchase-mouey for 
‘+ Paradise Lost” (sold at the Dawson Turner sale), was bought for transmission 
to Philadelphia for 45/. This correspondent asks, very naturally, what were 
the British Museum authorities about to let such an opportunity slip? To this 
we can give no satisfactory answer. The British Museum already possesses 
the original contract for the sale of the copyright, and that made it doubly the 
duty of its representatives to secure this receipt at any reasonable price. We 
certainly do not regard the price paid as at all an unreasonable one, and, with 
our correspondent, we regret that the autograph was not secured for our national 
collection. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the sixth annual meeting of the patrons and friends 
of Queen's College for Female Education was held in the large hall of the 
College, Lord Ebury in the chair. The report stated that there was a great 
improvement in some important matters since the years 1857 and 1858. In the 
former year they were oppressed with a heavy building debt, which had been 
since removed. They had now only their ordinary expenditure to meet, and the 
Council believed the revenue would fully enable them todo that. They wished, 
however, to raise a reserve fund that they might fall back upon in cases of de- 
pression, and they hoped the condition of the college would, before long, warrant 
the Council in appropriating acertain portion of the funds for that purpose. 
The Dean of Canterbury, Professor Browne, of King’s College, and the chair- 
man, addressed the meeting before it separated. 

The distribution of prizes to the students of Owen’s College was held yes- 
terday in the common hall of the college. Mr. S. Fletcher presided. There 
were also present the Lord Bishop of Manchester, D. Maude, Esq., Professor 
Greenwood, principal of the college, Professors Scott, Christie, Williamson, 
Roscoe, &c., and a large attendance of visitors. Principal Greenwood in his 
report, stated that the total number of students last session was 93; for this 
session it has been 147. The progress of the college was in every respect satis- 
factory. The prizes were distributed, and various addresses delivered 

The report read by the Secretary on behalf of the Council of the Society of 
Arts, at the Eighth Annual Conference between the representatives of the 
Institutions in Union and the Council held on Tuesday, the 28th ultimo, stated 
that, in connection with last year’s examination, four of the successful can- 
didates have since obtained Government appointments on nominations placed at 
the disposal of the Council by Lord Derby. The system of examinations, 
carried out Jast year having been found to work well, had been again adopted 
this year. The awards of certificates and prizes have been already published in 
the Society’s Journal. This year there has been a large increase in the number 
of candidates examined at the final examination—480 against 288 last year; 
and this year there are fifty-four local boards in operation, against forty last 
year. The number of candidates who attended the previous examinations this 
year was 641, of whom 544 were returned by the local boards as qualified for 
the final examination, but only 480 attended it, and of these 368 obtained cer- 
tificates, whilst 112 were unsuccessful. These are the facts from which the 
Council deduces satisfactory evidence of the working of the system. A table 
showing the occupation of the 368 successful candidates is very interesting: 115 
were general clerks, 13 Jaw clerks, 18 engineers, 16 warehousemen, 12 of no 
occupation, and the rest were distributed among 104 distinct avocations. The 
reports of the various examiners mention a marked improvement in the general 
average of all the branches. 

The following notice, dated June 27, has been issued by the Postmaster- 
General: “On the 1st of July next, and thenceforward, the combined British 
and foreign rate of postage upon letters forwarded via Belgium, to Prussia, or, 
via Belgium and Prussia, to the following countries, viz., Austria, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Lubeck, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Olden- 
burg, Luxemburg, and Brunswick, will be reduced to sixpence per half-ounce 
letter, provided such postage be paid in advance. Letters upon which the 
postage is not prepaid will be charged at the rate of 8d. per half-ounce letter, as 
at present. Registered letters: On and from the same date, the registration fee 
upon registered letters addressed to any of the above-mentioned countries will be 
reduced from 9d. to 6d. each. No alteration will take place in the rate of postage 
chargeable upon letters addressed to Hanover, Baden, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
or the countries which are included in the postal district of the Principality of 
Tours and Taxis, viz., Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Grand Duchy of Hesse, Hesse 
(Electoral), Hesse Homburg, Nassau, Reuss, Saxe Coburg Gotha, Saxe 
Meiningen, Saxe Weimar Eisenach, Hohenzollern, and Schwartzburg.” 

The following minute has been recently passed by the Committee of Council 
on Education: My Lords proceed to revise the minutes which have been passed 
in the Science and Art Department for the encouragement of scientific instruc- 
tion among the industrial classes of this country who have already received 
primary education. I. All former minutes relating to science or trade schools, 
and scientific class-instruction, except those referring to navigation, public 
lectures, and the training of teachers (as hereafter appended), are hereby can- 
celled, and the following regulations are substituted in their place. II. The 
Science and Art Department will hereafter assist the industrial classes of this 
country in supplying themselves with instruction in the radiments of—1. Prac- 
tical and descriptive geometry, with mechanical and machine drawing, and 
building construction; 2. Physics; 3. Chemistry; 4. Geology and mineralogy 
(applied to mining); 5. Natural History—by augmentation grants in aid of 
salary to competent teachers, and by payments and prizes on successful results, 
and grants for apparatus, &c. III. Any school or science class, either existing 
or about to be established, and duly approved by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, may apply, through its managers, for a certificated teacher, or for the 
certification of any teacher, in any one or more of the above-named branches of 
science. 1V. Examinations for certificates of three grades of competency to 
teach any of the above-named sciences will be held annually by the Department, 
in the last week of November, in the metropolis, as follows: Nos. 1, 2, and 5, 
at South Kensington; No. 3, at the Royal College of Chemistry, Oxford-street ; 
No. 4, at the School of Mines, Jermyn-street. V. Annual grants, in augmen- 
tation of salaries of teachers so certitied to teach in any of the above-mentioned 
sciences, will be given as follows: For the first grade of competency, 20/.; for 
the second grade, 15/.; for the third grade, 107. Any teacher holding a certi- 
ficate of competency to give primary instruction will receive, from the Science 
and Art Department, a sum equal to the augmentation grant which has been 
attached to such certificate, in addition to the grants above-mentioned. VI. 
Such grants will only be made while the teacher is giving instruction in a school 
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or science class for the industrial classes, approved by the Department. VII Pt 
The Department will require that suitable premises shall be found and main. a“ 
tained at the cost of the locality where the school or class is held; that the het 
names of ten students shall be entered whose fees for half a year shall have been Sold, 
paid in advance; and that the local managers shall guarantee, for the support of street 
the schools and teachers, from fees or local funds, a sum at least equal to the W 
grants so long as they shall be paid. If at any time neither fees of pupils nor 
local funds cover the requisite amount, it must be inferred that there is no Madei 
demand for instruction in the above-named sciences, in that locality, which the a 
Government is justified in aiding ; and the assistance of the Department will be of ev 
withdrawn. VIII. Every school or class having a certified teacher will be in- yao 
spected and examined once a year by the Department, and Queen’s prizes of an + 
honorary kind will be awarded to successful students. IX. Payments will be Lond 
made to the teacher on each first class Queen's prize obtained by the student, 3/. : r 
on each second class, 2/.; and on each third class, 1. X. A grant towards the i“ 
purchase of apparatus, fittings, diagrams, &c., of 50 per cent. on the cost of aE 
them, will continue to be afforded to schools and classes in mechanics’ and similar sampl 
institutions. 
One of the first steps taken by Count Cavour, in his character of Liberator of 
Italy, has been to gag the press. We are informed that the Armonia of Turin ag. 
has been suspended by an order of Count Cavour, for publishing an article Willis 
headed “ Let us put an end to the horrors of Perugia.” bodie 
Prince Metternich has left three volumes of notes, made by himself, upon —* 
the chief public events which occurred in his time. These memoranda when passin 
published can scarcely fail to be a most important and interesting contribution Circul 
to modern history. L : 
Our American journalistic cousins still retain their pre-eminencein personality. “mp 
It is fortunate perhaps for the author of the following paragraph that he is not 
a member of some English cliques, for his fine method of dealing with the per- H‘ 
sonal peculiarities of his associates mizht have been pronounced to be ‘ fatal to ; 
the well-being of the club and intolerable in the society of gentlemen.” The ovageee 
author referred to is the New York correspondent of the Springficld Republican, before 
and thus he enlightens his readers respecting the characteristics of prominent a 
literary people: ‘‘ Emerson looks like a refined farmer, meditative and quiet oar 
Longfellow like a good-natured beef-eater. Holmes like a ready-to-laugh little the usi 
body, wishing only to be ‘as funny as he can.’ Everett seems only the —_ 
graceful gentleman, who has been handsome. Seecher a ruddy, rollicking boy. ar 
Whittier the most retiring of Quakers. And thus I might name others. H 
Not one of these gentlemen can be called handsome, unless we except 
Beecher, who might be a deal handsomer. Mrs. Sigourney, the STRC 
grandmother of American ‘female’ literature, in her prime (if we may -~ = 
believe her portrait) was quite handsome. Katherine Beecher is homely. —_ 8 
the cx 





Mrs Beecher Stowe so ordinary in looks that she has been taken for Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘ Biddy.’ Mrs. EF. Elletlookslikea washwoman. Margaret Fuller was plain. 
Charlotte Cushman has a face as marked as Daniel Webster's, and quite as 
strong. So has Elizabeth Blackwell. Harriet Hosmer looks like a man. Mrs. 
Oakes Smith is considered handsome. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has been a New 
York belle. Frances O. Osgood had a lovely womanly face, Amelia F. Welby 
was almost beautiful. Sarah J. Hale, in her young ‘days, quite lovely, unless 
her picture fibs. The Davidson sisters, as well as their gifted mother, possessed 
beauty. If we cross the ocean we find Mme. de Staé! was a fright ; but Han- 
nah More was handsome; Elizabeth Fry glorious; Letitia Landon, pretty; 
Mrs. Hemans wondrously lovely; Mary Howitt fair and matronly ; Mrs. Norton 
regally beautiful; Elizabeth Barrett Browning in physique is angular, and, 
though she has magnificent eyes, her face is suggestive of a tombstone. Char- 








ani 
yeauty 





lotte Bronté had a look in her eyes better than all beauty of features. But if stoves, 
we look at British men of first-class craniums—Shakspere and Milton wer 331. 108 
handsome; Dr. Johnson was a monster of ugliness; so were Goldsmith and — 
Pope; Addison was tolerably handsome; and Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Moore, irons, | 
Campbell, Burns, all were uncommonly so. Sir Walter Scott looked very other I 
ordinary in spite of his fine head. Macaulay is homely. Bulwer nearly hide- BE 
ous, although a dandy. Charles Dickens is called handsome, but covered with V 
jewellery he can but look like a simpleton.” oe 
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Beecher's (H. W.) Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

Beecher’s (H. W.) Summer in the Soul, or Views and Experiences, fep. 8vo 6d. cloth 

Burns (The) Centenary Poems, a Collection of fifty of the best, square 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth Pur 
Busk’'s (H.) Rifle and how to useit, 4th cdition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. half-bound : = 
3vron’s Eastern Tales: The Corsair, Lara, &c., with Notes, illust. foolscap 8vo. 2s. boards U ] 
Cassell’s Popular Natural History: The Monkey Tribe, imperial 8vo. 2s sewed 


Coler I.) Glossarial Index to Printed English Literature of 13th Century, 8vo. 5s. clot 
Combe’'s (J.) What Constitutes the R t to the Franchise, 12mo. 6d. sewed ~ 

Cruchley’s New Map of the Seat of War: North Italy, &c. 2s. folded 

Cumming's (Rev. Dr.) Sabbath Evening Readings—Colossians, &c. fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth 


























Dana's (R. H., jun.) To Cuba and Back, a Vacation Voyage, post 8vo. 7s. cloth valance 
Donaldson's (J. W., D.D.) New Cratylus, 3rd edition, 8vo. 20s. cloth sizes, fr 
De Quincey’s Works, Vol. XIII. : Speculations, Literary and Philosophic, Vol. IL. er. 8vo.7s. with sil 
Fairholt’s (F. W.) Tobacco, its History and Associations, illust. post 8vo. 9s. cloth ver doze 
Gregg’s (T. D.) Suggestions as to the Employment ofa Novum Organum Moralium, 8vo. 2s. 6 table kn 
Gregory's (J.) Military Map of the War, Is. in case lack w 
Guide to the Town of Berne, by a Cantab, with Plan, 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. table sti 
Hebrew Lyrics, crown octavo, 10s. 64 cloth ated ¢ 
Helen Lindsay, or the Trials of Faith, by a Clergyman’s Daughter, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. clotl ) the n 
Hook's (T.) Cousin William, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. boards r 
Jerrold’s (D.) Wit and Opinions, collected and arranged by his Son, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth W I 
Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia; a New Version, foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth F 
Kelly's Keys to the Classics): Vol. XX. The Sacred or,Christian Classics, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cl. swi % had 
Little by Little, 18mo. 1s. cloth Iilustrat 
Marriage Service (The), illustrated by W. Harry Rogers, square 16mo. 7s. 6d. cloth gilt Plate, N 
Maclure’s Large Scale Map of the Seat of War, No. 1V., 1s. sheet und Ho 
Malmesbury’s (Eari of) Official Correspondence on the Italian Question, fep. 8vo. 1s, sewed pieces, 
Mimpress’s (R.) Harmony of the Four Evangelists, new edition, 18mo. 1s. sewed Aettles, 
Moore's Irish Melodies, Harmonised for Three Voices, with Symphonies, &c., Book IT, 4to. 1s. Ware, 
Maunder's (G.) Full Assurance, 4th edition, foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. boards Hanging 
Newth's (S.) Mathematical Examples, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each; in 1 vol. &s. 6d. cloth arge Sh 
O'Neill's (J.) Hugh O'Neill, Prince of Ulster, Canto I. 16mo, 1s. sewed Newmar 
Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we made by it, 4th edition, post 8vo, 2s. boards 8tablis} 
Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Lakes, oblong 12mo. 1s. sewed Se 
Poems by Mona, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth GC Al 
Palpit (The), Vol. LXXYV., 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth J I : 
Practical Paris and Rhine Guides, 3rd editions, 1859, 12mo. 1s. each sewed ened ~ 
Punch, Vol. XXXVL., 4to. 8s. 6d. cloth redical 
Queen's (The) University Calendar, 1869, crown 8vo. 3s. boards ae a 
Railway Library: Dumas’s Ialf-Brothers, new edition, foolscap 8yo. 2s. boards ath “op @ 
Royal Barracks (The), a Poem, foolseap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth cpa 
Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History, Division L, royal 8vo. 4s, sewed Se, hese 
Russell’s (W. H.) Rifle Clubs and Volunteer Corps, foolscap 8vo. 1s 6d. boards price ~y 
Short Stories from the History of Switzerland, illustrated, square, 2s. cloth ‘ Ordin, 


Sharpe’s London Magazine. new series, Vol. XIV. royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth 
Smith's (J. W.) Handy Book on the Law of Husband and Wife, 12mo, ls. cloth OY 
Southgate’s (Right Rev. H.) Parochial Sermons, crown 8vo. 6s. cloth Vv 





Spicer’s (H.) Old Styles’s, crown 8vo. 6s. cloth >: an 
Taylor's (J., D.D.) Pictorial History of Scotland, A.p. 72-1749, illus. 2 vols. roy. 8yo. 2/. 5s. cl site the F 
Tennyson's (A.) Idylls of the King, foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth " “omplete 
Townshend's (C, H.) Three Gates, in Verse, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth p.m. | 
Vaughan's (Rev. D. J.) Three Sermons on the Atonement, with Preface, fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cl + strate 


Vetus Testamentum Grace juxta LXX. Interpretes, by Field, royal 8vo, 21s. cloth e ; 
Wright's (M.) Anchor of Hope, or New Testament Lessons for Children, illus. 1émo. 1s. 64. putraordi 
Whitmore’s (W.) Gilbert Marlowe, and other Poems, foolscap 8yo, 3s. 6d. cloth he Shill 
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Second Edition of Smellie’s Work on Electro-Galvanism, | usually charged for common qualities, they having on the |} 
price 2s, 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. premises extensive laboratories for the mi acture of every | 
J Ordinary Medic al Attendant, Mr. J. SMELLIE, Surgeon. ‘| pctaliey appe rtaining to the profession. Consultation gratis. } 
= Cy shite REN aS - shed 1804. And at 134, Duke-street, Liverpool | 
ROYA INSTITUTE of ANA’ TOMY | GABRIEL'S TREATISE fully explains the system, and | 
and SC = NC 369, OXFORD STREET, nearly oppo- | may_be had gratis, or stamped envelope. Th¢ PATE. NT | 





Ss WHITE ENAMEL, which effectually restores decayed front 
mMplete, and Open daily, for Gentlemen only, from ll a.m. till | teeth, can only be obtained as above.—Observe the numbers. 
Popular Lectures take place six times every day, | PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA ENAMEL, the 
Lustrated by scientific apparé atus, and the most superb collec- | best Stopping for decayer 1 Teeth or Toothache, 1s. 6d. per box, 
tion of anatomical specimens and models in the world btainable through any Chemist in town or country, or direct 


site a Princess's Theatre.—This splendid Institution is now 





; also | 0 








‘Xtraordinary natural wonders and curiosities. Admission | 20 stamps.—‘* Messrs. G.’s Improvements in Dentistry are 
ie Shilling’ Catalogue free. really important, and will well repay a visit to their establish- | 
“ A really splendid collection.’ ments. "Sunday Times, Sept. 6th,1857. 
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as ALGER. —History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Li as as erted’ in all Nations and Ages. By 
Ww ILL TAM ‘KOU NSV ILLE ALGER, In 1 vol. 8vo. 
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2. ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of English | 


Literature, and British and American Authors living and 
deceased. By S. A. ALLIBONE. Vol. I. imp. 8vo. pp. 1,005, 24s. 
3. ALTHAUS.—A Treatise on Medical Electricity, 
on and Practical; and its use in the Treatment of 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other Diseases. By J. ALTHAUS, 
M.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. . 78. 6d. 

4. BAIRD.—Birds of North America. 
CER F. BAIRD. In 1 vol. 4to. of 1,064 pages and 75 plates of 
hitherto unfigured specimens. 

5. BAIRD.-—The Mammals 


of North America. 


By SPEN- | 


MR. 


BENTLEY'S LIST 
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NEW WORKS 


PREPARING FOR 


PUBLICATION. 
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I. 
THE LIFEand THEATRIC: AL TIMES 
of CHARLES KEAN, F.S.A. 


By J. W. COLE. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with two Portraits. 21s, 


The descriptions of Species based chiefly on the collections in | 


the Muse gh the Sinithsonian Institution. By SPENCER 
F. BAIRD, Assistant Secretary of the 
tion. With ‘eighty -seven Plates of original figures, plain and 
coloured, illustrating the Genera and Species, and including 
details of external form and Osteology. Post 4to. cloth, pp. 
764, Philadelphia 1859. 41. 4s, 

6. BARTLETT.—Dictionary of Americanisms: 
a Glossary of bg is and Phrases Colloquially ae in the 
United States. JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. iva 8vo. 
XXXII. 524, 16s. 


7. BORMANN.—The Shrapnel Shell in England 


and in Belgium, with some reflections on the use of this projec- 
tile inthe late Crimean War. A Historico-Technical Sketch 
by Major-General BORMANN, Aide-de-Camp to his Majesty 
the King of the Belgians. With Appendix. 8vo. cloth, pp. 167, 
1859. 7s. 6d. 

8. CATHERINE 
ng IL. of Russia, written by 
Preface, by ALEXANDER HERZEN. 

9. CHOICE of PEARLS.—Collected by 
MON IBN GABRIOL in Arabic, a 

y JEHUDA IBN TIBBON, edited with an English transla- 
tion and notes by Rev. B. H. ASHER. Fep. 8vo. pp. 250. 

10. COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX to 
the PRINTED ENGLISH LITERATURE of the THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq., 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo. cl. pp. 104, 5s. 

DEANE. —Fossil Footmark< on th» Sandstone 
of the Connecticut River. In a series of Photo-lithographic 
Plates, with descriptive letterpress. By the late 
DEANE. Greenfield, Mass. 

12 EDWARDS — Memoirs of L ibraries ; including 
a Practical Hand-book of Library momy. By EDWARD 
EDWARDS. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 2,000, Numerous Illus- 
trations. 20, 8s. 

13. FREMONT.—Narrative of Explorations and 
Adventures in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and California. 
By Col. JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. Author's Edition, 
profusely illustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane’s Arctic 

=xplorations. 8vo. 

14. ¢ 
finest Cities, Castles, Ruins, and Landscapes. From Drawings 
by Messrs Rohbock, Louis and Julius Lange, engraved by the 
most distinguished Artists; with an Historical and Topogra- 
phical Text edited by Dr. GASPEY. 8vo. cloth gilt, _— 492 
a one hundred and thirty-four Steel engravings. 2. 2s. 

». IBIS (The): a Magazine of Gene sal Ornithology. 
eee by PHIL IP LUTL 1E Y SCLATER, M.A., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c 
terly 8vo. Parts, with Ulustrations. Annual subscription, 21s. 

16. KOHL.—The Sea-coasts of the United States, 
their Hydregraphy and Maritime History. 


ae } Atlantic or East Coast. 

. Gulf of Mexico or Southern Coast 
7, Western or Pacific Coast 
Illustrated with fifty-six reduced and 


17. KRAPF.—’ Iravels in 


herself. Edited, witha 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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one large Historical Chart. 
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Dr. 
In 1 vol. &8vo. with Illustrations and a Map. 
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the Furnaces, Forges, and Ro 
with discussions on Iron as a Chemical Element, an Ame 
Ore, and a Mi #4 actured Article in Commerce at din History. 

y J. P. LESLEY, Secretary ot the American Iron 
tion, and publishe ed by authorityof thesame. With five Maps 
and numerous Plates, 8vo. cloth, pp. 772. 30s. 

19. MORENTIN.—A Sketch of the Comparative 
Beauties of the French and Spanish Languages. 
MORENTIN. 8vo. 


| 
20. MUNCHAUSEN.—The Travels and Surprising 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Adventures of Baron Munchausen 
bound in cloth, 


with thirty Hlustrations, beautifully 
thousand, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

21. OSBORN.—Palestine, Past and Present, with 
tiblical, Literary, and Scientific Notices. By the Rev. HENRY 
8. OSBORN, A.M. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. of 600 pages, with 
numerous Woodcuts, Panoramas, Chromo-lithographs, Tinted 
Lithographs, Maps, &c. 21s. 

22. PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
In 410. Parts, at 5s. each.—The ‘ Proposals,” 
warded, post free, on receipt of 6 stamps. 

23 SIEBOLDT.—SAILING DIRECTIONS for 
the JAPANESE SEAS. By Ph. Fr. von SIEBOLDT. In 
1 voL. Svo. with Chart, 

24. SPUBGEON.— The English Bible: History of 
the Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the 
Tongue, with Specimens - “the Old English Versions. By 
Mrs. H. C. CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Rey. C. H. SPURGEON, In 1 vol. crown 8vo 

25. TROEMEL.—Bibliothéque Americaine, ou 
Catalogue raisonné d'une precieuse Collection des_ livres 
relatifs a l’Amerique qui ont paru depuis sa Decouverte jusqu’a 
Van 1700. Par Pau! Troemel. 8vo. 

26 TROUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
to AMERICAN LITERATURE: a Classified List of Books 
published in the United States of America from 1817 to 1857. 
Compiled and Edited by NICHOLAS TRUBNER. In 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 800, half-bound. 18s. 

27. WEDGWOOD. —A Dictionary of English 

i ~ 
Etymology, By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. Vol. L. 8vo. 
—Private Libraries of New York. 


28. WYNNE 
By JAMES WYNNE, M. D. With an Index. 8svo. cloth. 
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sy his BROTHERS. 


Small 8vo. 


EDITION 


5s. 


[ Ready. 


CRUISE of thee PEARL 
ROUND THE WORLD, 


In 1857-S-9. 


ae E 


With an Account of the Services of the Naval Brigade 


nd translated into Hebrew | 


in India. 
By the REV. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
Chaplain to the Pear] 


Post 8vo. 


IV. 
STORY 


By the 


of ITALY. 


T HE 
Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 
Crown 8vo. 
V. 
SEMI - DETACHED 
Edited by 
LADY THERESA LEWIS 


HOUSE. 


Post 8vo. 
VI. 
RCO GRIFFI, 
ITALIAN PATRIOT. 
Author of “ The Martyrs of Carthage.” 


the 


M4 


By Mrs. WEBB, 


L. KRAPF, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. | 


Iren Manufacturer’s Guide to | 
ling Mills of the United States, | 
ican | 


58, 


Small 8vo. 


Associa- } 


Vil. 


NAVAL HISTORY 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


y4™ ES’S of 


Continued to the Battle of Navarino. 
in 6 crown 8vo. vols. price 5s. 
a Portrait to each. 


| New Edition, 


| are ready; Vol. IV. at the end 


of July. 


Vols. I., II., and III. 


Vill, 


FROM 
No. IL. 


BENTLEY. 


T ALES 
Price 6d. 
(On July 30.) 
IX. 
patess’ HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
In Fortnightly Parts, price 6d. each, with a fine 
Engraving to each. 
Part III. 
on July 3 


ready, on July 15, and 


Part IV. 


Parts I. and II. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street 
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BOSWORTH AND HARRISON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME MEMORIALS ef RENEE of 
FRANCE, DUCHESS of FERRARA. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, cloth, with Portrait and Frontispiece. 

[Just ready. 
2. 


OLD STYLES’S. By HENRY SPICER, 
Esq., Author of ** Sights and Sounds,”’ ‘* The Lords of 
Ellingham,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


3. 

The ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: 
Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. 
BAUTAIN, Vicar-General and Professor at the Sor- 
bonne. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

‘A book of suggestions for wen who would practise extem- 
pore speaking. . . . Eloquent, forcible, full of apposite illus- 
trations.” —Atheneum, 

4, 


The THREE PALACES, and other Poems. 
By JAMES ORION, Author of ‘“* The Enthusiast,” 
&c. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, ds. 

5. 

The REVIVAL of the FRENCH EM- 
PERORSHIVP ANTICIPATED from the NECES- 
SITY of PROPHECY. By the late Rev. G. §, 
FABER, D.bD. Fifth Edition. 1s. 


an Historical Novel of 
sy F. D GUERAZZI, 
EX.SCOTT. Crown svo. 


6. 

BEATRICE CENCIL: 
the Sixteenth Century. 
Translated by CHARLES AL 
cloth, 9s. 

A HUNDRED SHORT TALES for CHIL- 
DREN. Trauslated from the German of C. VON 
SCHMID, by the Rev. F. WELLS, Rector of 
Woodchurch, Kent. Third Editiun. 18mo, cloth, 
ls. td. 


PETRONII-LA, and other Poems. By the 
Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, M.A., Author 
of “The Martyrs of Vieuwne and Lyons,” ‘* Poems,” 
&c. Fep. svo. cloth, 3s. 


8. 


9 


the BENGAL ARMY: 
By One who has Served 
Seventh Edition. 1 vol. 


MUTINY of 
an Historical Narrative. 
under Sir Charles Napier. 
svo. cloth, 5s, 


A HAN 


10. 
\D-BOOK of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY ; containing the First Principlesof the Science, 
founded on the Works of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Miil, 
Malthus, M‘*Culluch, &. Feap. svo. cloub, 2s. 6d. 
“This very unpretending little work coutains, in a few well- 
written pages, Lhe sui of the whole science of Vo itical Ecu- 
nuiny, avd lays beloie the reauer, i succiuct and lucid see- 
tions, the result of much and careful study.” —Glasgow Herald’ 


11. 

CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE. Translated 
from the German of Professor THIERSCH. Second 
Edition. Crowu 5vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. — Iutroductiou — Marriage — Education— 

Filial Duty —Servants—Svucial Intercourse. 


12. 
The HOLIDAY NUMBER, with Illustrations, 


price bd., 
KINGSTON’S MaGAZINE tor BOYS, 
edited by 


An Entertaining Monthly Miscellany. 

WM. H. G. KINGSLON, Esq., Autior of ** Peter the 

Whaler,” coutaiumg Arucles ou Sports and Ganies, 

and other suitable Papers tor the Holidays. 

The first four numbers are still to be had. Each price 
6d., post tree. The following notices of the press will 
indicate the satisfaction with which this tavuurite 
perivdical hus universally been received : 
lias been posted o schvol 


**Kingston’s Magazine tor Boys’ 
*Stusuing! seud 


and the brief cricisu: We get back is 
No. 2.’ "—aAtheneuin. 

“This nicely gol-up and beautifully illustrated magazine 
cannot fail to ve a favourite with the Ciass to which it is 

= clally addiessed.” — Weekly Mail. 

‘The present number gives us nv cause to alter the good 
opinion we have turmed ot this periodical. ‘here is a good 
variety of matter, Weli written, thoroughly boyish, aud fuil of 
spirit. ‘Theillustr.tivns are also very good. if we have auy 
buy readers, we cordially recommend tuem tu try At; at ail 
evelits, parents Who Value our vpinivn sliouid du su." —Unioa. 

“Mr. Kingston will be hailed in many a school as a ‘jolly. 
good teliow.”’ Heis ulfeady a favourite auivug boys, alte i 
we niistake not, his magazine will render hii fameus for at 
least anuther generation." —Journal of Eaucation. 

“This is just the thing for boys—tuil of that surt of reading 
which most delights thea. If succeeding mumvers be equ 
to this one, boy: througueut the county wul be grarecul wo tle 
puolishers for uhe boon they give them,” —Hull Advertiser. 

“A new sixpenny magazine. Itis tull ot vuried and inter- 
esting matter well suited for boys, aid for girls tuo, 1 18 
ilusuiated with suse goud engiavings.’’—Leeas Lnteldigence?. 

‘A wholesome, healthy, and hearty tone pervades this 
miscellany, wuich no buy can read without becoming better 
and braver forall the incidents ar, Cast in that peculti ir mould 
which no Euglisu boy can fail to appreciate. "—Shrewsbury 
Chronicle. 


BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 
215, 


London : 





Printed and p published by JOHN CROCKFORD, at 19, Wellington- 
street North, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of “Mic- 
diesex.—Saturday, July 9, 1859, 
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